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ALBANIA.—THE LOVE-LETTER. l 

Tue first plate in ¢he present number, is one 
of great poetical beauty. Its perfection of art | 
reflects no little credit upon “our graver,”’ | 
whose attention it has occupied for many months. | 
Our subjects are invariably of that nature, which | 
require but little laudation from us. They | 
speak for themselves. ‘ Albania” is copied 
from the ** Gems of Beauty,” edited by Lady 
Blessington. We cannot better illustrate the) 
subject than by quoting the lines of Leigh Hunt. 





“The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 


Withs hawl-girt head, and ornamented gun. } 


And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see.” 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


\ | 


AN exquisite invention this, 
Worthy of Love’s most honied kiss, 
This art of writing billets-doux 

In buds, and odors, and bright hues,— 

Of saying all one feels and thinks 

In clever daffodils and pinks, 

Uttering (as well as silence may) 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 

How fit, too, for the lady’s bosom, 

The place where billets-doux repose ’em ! 
How charming, in some rural spot, 
Combining love with garden plot, 

At once to cultivate one’s flowers, 

And one’s epistolary powers, 

Growing one’s own choice words and fancies 
In orange-tubs and beds of pansies ; 

One’s sighs and passionate declarations 

In odorous rhet’ric of carnations ; 

Seeing how far one’s stocks will reach! 
Taking due care one’s flowers of speech 

To guard from blight as well as bathos, 
And watering, every day, one’s pathos ! 


II. 


A letter comes, just gathered. We 
Doat on its tender brilliancy ; 

Inhale its delicate expressions 

Of balm and pea; and its confessions, 
Made with as sweet a maiden blush, 
As ever morn bedew’d in bush ; 

And then, when we have kiss’d its wit 
And heart, in water putting it 

To keep its remarks fresh, go round 
Our little eloquent plot of ground ; 
And with delighted hands compose 
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Of tuberose, and of violet, 

And little darling (mignonette ;) 

And gratitude, and polyanthus, 

And flow’rs that say, “ Felt ever man thus ?”’ 


Ill. 
Our friend, the Albanian in the print, 
Is clearly thinking, that by dint 
Of his explanatory roses 
(Spite of some doubts his look discloses ;) 
And of his true heart and his musket, 
He and his bonny bride will busk it. 
His doubt is but a doubt of pleasure, 
To see his mistress take her leisure ; 
Or, if of graver modesty, 
’Tis but a gallant heart’s ; for see! 
His hand’s already at her side, 
Ready to clasp with joy and pride. 
He reads her smile, he reads his bliss, 
With those love-swimming eyes of his ; 
And thinks of those most rosy hours, 
When lips will supersede the flowers. 


Original. 


THE LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 


“Tis vain to struggle—let me perish young— 
Live as I have lived—love as f loved, 
To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 
And then at least my heart shall ne’er be moved.” 


tr. 
I wap twined a bright wreath for your beautiful hair ; 
In happier hours would have twined it there: 
The chaplet has faded—it reached not thy brow; 
The heart that entwined it is desolate now. 
Amid the tiara in freshness were seen, 
The Mignonette’s leaf, and the violet’s sheen; 
The young hyacinth, and the proud waving yew 
Unheeded were passed, they are false as the dew, 
But emblems of constancy, brightly there shown ; 
They have drooped—they've died—they are withered 
and lone! 
It. 


Hope is a treasure—TI had cherished it long, 

It dwelt on my brow—it has echoed in song, 

It has drop’d to the earth—it has faded away, 
Like dew on the leaf at the first blush of day. 

The brightest of hopes that I treasured on earth, 
While gazing on thee, first sprang into birth; 

The cup ye have dashed from myflip at the hour 
I'd raised it to quaff a deep health to thy power7>— 
For refuge in sorrow how vainly I fly; 

I'll shrink from the cold world to wither and die! 








Our answer, all of lily and rose, 
31 


Oswego, N. Y., 1844. 
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THE PRIVILEGE.* 


“It was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 
Red sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 

Which then seemed as if the whole earth it bounded, 
Circling all nature, hush'd, and dim, and still, 


With the far mountain-crescent half surrounded 


On one side, and the deep sea calm and chill 


Upon the other, and the rosy sky, 
With one star sparkling through it like an eye.’ 


Our scene lays in England. Queen Bess’ 
jealous and capricious temper ruled the land, and 
kept her royal subjects in terror. She had not 
quite, at this time, lost all right to the honorable 
title of “* Good” before her name, which it is still 
the fashion to prefix to it. She certainly was 
good in the beginning of her geign to a certain 
extent, but beyond that the diabolical temper she 


had inherited from her father broke forth, and | 


Justice, law, equity, and right disappeared before 
her wild ungovernable will. There is one cir- 
cumstance, though, attending her reign, which 
saved the days in which she lived from being 
execrated by all good men, namely, the chivalry 
and bravery of her subjects. When their own, 
or their country’s honor, called them to the bat- 


tle field, what men stood up longer or fought | 


more bravely than the British. 

Between a large town in the south, and the 
sea, from which it is distant but a few miles, lies 
one of the wildest and most beautiful spots in 
Great Britain. Had all the witches and wander- 
ing spirits which inhabit the adjoining islands, 
assembled together to choose a suitable place, in 
which they might meet, and work out their 
deadly spells, none would have seemed more 
eligible thanthis. It was secret, wild, and dreary 
—the three requisites necessary to the locality 
wherein the witches hold their Sabbath. About 
a hundred acres of level land lay completely sur- 
rounded by dark stupendous rocks, which rose 
aloft in air. far higher than the wall of the tallest 
earth. They were black and begrimmed by age, 
and threw a frightful shadow on the plane below, 


which never was brightened by the rays of the | 


sun but when he had reached his midday course, 
the highest point in the zenith; but when he 
dipped towards the horizon, then the place be- 
came frightful to the solitary wanderer, who, on 
hearing the ominous whoop of the owl, would 
scarce dare to look aloft lest he might see some 
horrid demons, the genii of the place, perched 
on the point of every dark crag above him. The 
most remarkable part of the scenery was the 


ry? ! 
entrances to this lonesome place. The rocks! 





* Continued from page 257. 





being too high and perpendicular to scale, it 


' seemed nature had taken man’s weakness into 
account, and left him a passage. Three caveg 
were cut through the bottom of the mountain, 
and winding for near half a mile through the 
earth, they terminated in three gaping mouths, 
thus giving a finishing stroke to the wildness of 
the place within. The only thing inside the en- 
closure that seemed to havé vegetable life besides 
the moss and grass, was a huge and mighty oak, 
which, according to tradition, had grown and 
flourished there for near three hundred years; it 
seemed like a powerful giant standing by the gate 
of his subterranean castle, to defy and destroy 

A short way south of this place, 

as we have said, lay the sea. The sun had but 


all intruders. 


just sent his rays across its wide expanse, and 
tinged the tops of the waves with his own pecu- 
liar golden hue, when a small craft, rigged as a 
| schooner, appeared beating up the channel, all 
sail set, and was followed, some distance in her 
wake, by a much larger vessel which showed a 
goodly row of bristling guns on either side, from 
, which, whenever she went in stays, she sent a 
speedy and weighty argument to persuade the 
smaller craft ahead to heave-to, and await her 
bidding. It was in vain; she kept on her way 
boldly, closing on the land fast, and not allowing 
her adversary to gain an inch. At length she 
ran up in the wind, and as her sails shook, her 
boat was lowered, and two men jumping in, 
pushed off. They pulled stoutly for the shore, 
whilst the schooner sheared off before the wind, 
and, crossing the bows of the Queen’s Cutter, 
which the large vessel proved to be, flew past her, 
unharmed, down the channel, before the other 
was aware of her intention. The Cutter then 
rounded to, and remained head to wind for some 
time, her Commander seemingly being in doubt 
whether to send a boat ashore after the two men, 
or to continue the chase of the schooner. dis 
mind was made up, her sails filled, and directly 
she increased her distance from the shore. A 
wild shout was sent after her from the boat, of 
‘which those on board heard but the last sounds 
“Abua,” proving it to be the “ battle cry” of 
some Irish Chieftain. Had the Commander of 
the Cutter known the prize that boat contained, 
his heart had leaped with joy to think it was so 
nearly within his grasp. But the Fates had 
ordained otherwise ; he pursued the small eraft 
until she ran out of sight, and thus lost the prize 
he coveted, and which would have proved so ac- 


ceptable to his royal mistress. The small boat 


continued her course to the shore, and as she 
touched the sand, again the air was rent by that 
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wild shout which had astonished the seamen in 


the royal Cutter. One man, the older of the} 


two, stood up, and waiving his right arm wildly 
above his head, yelled the * De Courcy abua” 
till his lungs would have burst, had he not had 
more breath than most men can boast of. At 
length he was silenced by his younger companion 
laying his hand on his arm, and telling him, 
“ Beware, O'Connor, lest the ‘ Pride of Kinsale,’ 
as my friends are pleased to call me, should be 
humbled for his very daring, like the young eagle 
that has overstrained his wing in his first flight 
from the nest. Shout not my name so loud, lest 
some unmannerly dog hear it, and its blessed 


sound be prolonged till it reach the quick ears of 


Elizabeth, and we be made acquainted with some 


of those persuasive friends of her’s—the execu- | 
tioners. By my wisdom it often puzzles me, he | 
added more gayly, to discover why the Virgin | 


Queen, who, report says, has a quick and scruti- 


nizing eye when admiring the handsome limbs of 
her subjects, should have such a predilection for | 
stretching them beyond all due and just propor- | 


tion on that tender instrument yclept the Rack. 


But, seize thy harp, O’Connor, the character of | 


minstrels will be a passport to us through the 
land of the Sasanach; and should any man ques- 


tion or doubt our calling, sing thou but one of | 


the wild and wailing songs of Inisfail, and if his 
doubts still continue, by my right arm I will 
poniard him on the spot.””. The man addressed 
as O'Connor was middle sized, naturally of a 


~) 
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might amongst the gathering vassals, assembling 
for an attack on some neighboring Chief. And 
last of all, he had sung to him many a song and 
tradition of his country, until the heart of the 
young man learned to respond to the sentiments 
expressed in them, and beat high with patriotism 
and the wish to redress the wrongs of his native 
land, and lower the pride of its oppressors. ‘* Ay, 
master, answered O'Connor, “1 was but shout- 
ing to drown the grief I felt in landing on the 
| strange and inhospitable shore of the Sasanach. 
Oh! Erin, Erin, one leap upon thy wild hills 
would bring more courage to my heart, than if | 
were master of ten thousand acres in this strange 
place!” Redmond’s feelings were the same, yet 
| not quite so disinterested as those of the old man, 
for he thought that, let Erin’s hills be ever so 
bright, and her fields ever so green, they would 
be as a barrenness to him, unless Eva Fitzgerald 
| were present to give the last bright finishing 
‘touch to the picture. 
They left the boat, and began to make their 
way inland towards the nearest town. 


In one of the highest prison cells in the tower 
‘of London, might one morning have been heard 
the wailing tones of a harp, as they accompanied 
a full manly voice in a desponding melancholy 


song: 


“Oh! Erin, thou fair one, let thy hills become grey, 
Let thy brightness be darkened, thy verdure decay ; 
Let the sun shine no more o’er the rock or the sand, 
4 For De Courcy is pris’ner in the Sas’nach's land! 


light complexion, but it had become of a dark | 


sun-burnt hue from continual exposure to the 
elements. His frame was broad and sinewy, and 


seemed well able to perform the daring deeds | 


which his wild grey eye gave earnest that he 
would not flinch from attempting. He was foster 


father to the young man who addressed him, | 


(whom thy wisdom, sweet reader, hath of course 
already discovered to be the chivalric Redmond 
De Courey,) and bore for his foster child that 
devoted, faithful, and untiring love which is the 
peculiarity of that relationship. He it was who 
had first taught the young heir to the Earldom 
of Kinsale, to handle the paddle in the light 
Skilloch, made of wicker work and horse hide, 
and to ride unharmed over the roughest waves 
that ever roared beneath his father’s castle. He 
also had trained his young limbs to spring up the 
mountain-side in search of the noble red deer for 
hours on a'stretch, and never to make a false step 
when cresting the most precipitous crags, or fail 
in the exciting sport for want of breath. He, 
too, had thrown him, when a mere boy, across his 
father's war-horse, and left him to guide it as he 


Let the dark flag of grief be unfurled to the breeze, 
Let the land be deserted, and wither'’d the trees, 
Let the sons of the Gaé@l weep sult b‘tter tears 

For De Courcy is subject to the Sas’nach’s jeer. 


Let the laurel trees fade, until now evergreen 

Let the trefoil Shamrock again never be seen, 
Tho’ ’twas bless’d by St. Patrick, what avails it all 
If De Courcy is pris’ner in the Sas’nach's Hall? 


——a 


Oh! Irishmen weep, wail, and mourn for him as lost, 

But curse deeply the slave who betray'd him as host, 
Yet may the day soon come, though Fate seems to lower, 
When De Courcy will laugh at the Sas’nach’s tower.” 


| “By the black wizard of despair, thou hast hit 
| upon a fair song, O'Connor, to tempt a man to 
| shorten existence by probing his heart with a 
| few inches of his dagger. But to the last two 
jlines I say a hearty amen. Yet courage, man, 
| try and enliven the dull time we have to spend 

here, by carrolling one of those bacchanalian 

songs thou dost well know how to sing with such 
| hearty glee.” 

O'Connor swept the strings of his harp, and 
the bright change that came o'er his countenance 
was not more wenderful than the gay and joyous 
tones which resounded from the instrument that 
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but a few moment's before had, by its melancholy , not in haste on their journey, their presence 
wailings, sent sorrow and gloom to the heart of || would give him pleasure, and they could rest 
De Courcy. them there for the night.” They accepted the 

offer, and entered the room where the nobleman 


¢ 5 JRCY’ ITEALTH. I} : . 
Pes OF Cove is bl sat. As they did so, he sprang from his seat, 


“ The banquet ix laid, each noble Lord, seemingly through utter astonishment, but re- 
Whose squire has laid his shield to the wall, ‘ee ‘ a : 

Has taken his place close by the board, gaining his self-possession instantly, he saluted 

- “ them all.” - . 

ape ees See Sas | them formally, and welcomed them to his dwell- 

CHORUS. ing. Yet he was the man who betrayed them. 

Then hey! for De Courey, the Irish Chief, We had once before seen De Courcy in the 

Hey! for the noblest Lord of Inisfail, Geraldine’s Castle in Kildare, and Redmond’s 


Hey for the man whose deeds pass men’s belief, 
Here’s “ The Health of De Courcy, Earl of Kinsale.” countenance was not one soon to be forgotten. 


he avaricious wretch knew the premium offere 
Here’s the Lord of the gayest heart Tt P d 


That ever caused a maiden to smile, for his head, as an outlaw, and the first thought 
OE recias tidal ons ot eal | that struck him, was to spring upon De Courcy 
Then hey! &c. |and make him prisoner; but his determination 

Here’s to the Earl of the manly form, _ changed in a second, for, though a very powerful 
Pe te spt pd gmp —- a | man, a slight glance at the broad muscular figure 
In battle or chase leaves all behind: | of De Courcy, quieted him instantly. He re- 
— | eeived them with seeming courtesy, and that 

Let each gay lord fill his goblet high, ' night, when nearly overpowered by deep and oft 
Here's “ Death to him” whe ee Ghat repeated potations of wine, which were drugged 
When I shout “ Phere’s none nobler than bim.” | purposely to affect their senses, twelve armed 


| men rushed in, and, intoxicated as the two F resh- 
1 


CHORUS. , 
| men were, it was with difficulty they made them 


Then hey! for De Courcy, the Irish Chief, Ss . : , ¥ : 
Hey! for the noblest lord of Inisfail, || prisoners. De Courcy, In making a mighty 


wlere's “The beslth of De Comrey, Earl of Kinsale.” | blow of his dagger at one of the men whom he 
missed, sent the weapon to the hilt through the 
As the loud brilliant tones whieh come from | gaken board on which stood their drinking gob- 
the harp, mingled with the pure clear voice of | lets. The room rung again with the blow, and 
O'Connor, which rose and fell as his mind was || the owner of the house thanked his stars he had 
affected by the words of the song, De Courcy | not attempted his capture by himself, when in 
became so excited as to start from his seat and | his sober mood. But De Courcy gave not up 
atand erect, seemingly with the intention of bid- the fight even then; he seized a man by the 
ding defiance to any who might deny the good | throat with such a deadly grip, as would have 
qualities of his father. As the last verse was) choked him, had he not reeled and fallen, and 
finished, the door of the cell opened, and the | the man being held by his companions, De Cour- 
Governor of the tower stood before them. cy lost his grip in his descent to the ground. 
When De Courey and his companion had left ¥ The next place we find them is in the tower of 
the sea shore, they travelled landward for three London, prisoners to Queen Elizabeth. “ Trea- 
or four days without interruption, always repay- | son, by my royal Mistress’ eyebrow, here is trea- 
ing the landlord at whose Inn they slept through son in her very tower,” cried the Governor. 
the nights, by singing him half a dozen verses of || « Nay, look not so surly, but I tell thee it isa 
some old song; at the same time telling him | bad plan, if thou dost wish to have thy punish- 
proudly that he was handsomely repaid, since he || ment lessened, to sing the praises of an outlaw 
had heard a chanson breathed from the very lips | Chief in the State prison of Queen Elizabeth. 
of the head minstrels of her most Gracious | But I am not here as a spy upon thy actions; 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth. This always satisfied | purpose is friendly; « would serve a nobleman of 
**mine host,’ who generally was thunderstruck ‘thy appearance at the risk of my life, for never 
at the announcement, but it did not last long; | before have I seen such a brave, open counte- 
they were finally caught. One evening, being || nance. Merely mention any service I can ren- 
overtaken by athunderstorm, they sought shelter || dey thee, and, if possible, it shall be done.” 
at the only house near which chanced to be the | « Now will I shake thee by the hand, as * true 
dwelling place of a nobleman. The owner, be- ‘ man, “said De Courcy, “ for thou art the first 
ing made aware that two minstrels had arrived at) and only friend we have found since our arrivll 
bis house, sent them word, that “ if they were} in this Kogliah land, but the service I ask of thee 
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will not put thy life in the slightest jeopardy. 
Wilt thou go to Queen Elizabeth and tell her 
that Redmond De Courcy, accompanied by his 
friend, O’Connor, landed not in this country to 
harm either herself or government, but that he 
came to do battle with the proud, boastful Span- 
iard, who hath sent his challenge through Eng- 
land and Ireland, defying all noblemen to single 
eombat. And tell her, moreover, that if she will 
open the gates of her prison, and let him forth | 
to fight this braggart, as soon as he has stopped 
his brawling, he will back to this prison again, 
and here await her pleasure! Wilt thou do} 
this ?”” | 

“ Willingly, but think first, for Heaven’s sake, { 
what sort of a man he is, that thou would’st meet, | 
already hath he slain twelve of the best swords- 
men in England !” 

“Ah! thinkest thou to frighten me from 
meeting any man upon earth, faith had’st thou 
not but now proved thyself a friend, I had struck 
thee to the ground for thy advice. But thou 
did’st promise to deliver the message to Eliza 
beth.” 

“ Now by my royal mistress’ best tooth, thou 
art over courteous in the extreme, asking a favor 
of me, and hinting at the same moment that thou 
wilt knock me down, ha, ha, ha, but I have heard 
before now of what odd contradictions an Irish- 
man is built of. But I go, and leave thee in 
God's keeping the while, and when I return, I 
hope, for thy sake, to have permission to let thee 
loose at this Spanish tiger.” 

The next day De Courcy was travelling south, | 
over the very path which he had traversed but a 
lew days before, to meet the Spaniard, who pre- 
ferred fighting his battle near the sea shore, 
vhere a vessel waited to take him down, either 
in case of his being victorious, or of wrong, or | 
foul play being offered him. For his tilting’ 
ground he had chosen the spot we described as 
being so curiously surrounded by rocks, through 
which the only passages were three caves. On 
the morning that De Courcy and the Spaniard 
vere to meet, some of the peculiarities of the 
place were totally destroyed. The dead silence 
vas gone, the owl whooped no more; and the 
loneliness of the place seemed lost for ever. 
People came crouching by hundreds and thou- 
ands to witness the fight, and by means of lad-' 
ders and ropes, they lined the inside of the rocks 
” thickly, that their grey, rusty coats could 
‘arcely be discerned. When every hole and 
revice in them were filled, and the people made 
somewhat orderly, in rode some hundreds of 
toblemen and ladies, who lined the green spot 
round close by the rocks, and there awaited the 
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coming of the combatants. Oh! but it was a 


noble sight to behold. The stout, bold yeomen 
filling the rocks in all directions, with their strong 


quarter staves in hand, ready to beat a road for 
daylight if not for better manners, into the head 


of any impudent fellow who might require chas- 
tisement, and here and there a farmer’s wife, 


dressed in curious, gaudy habiliments, who had 
‘courage enough to climb the ladders and had 


been handed into a seat by the powerful arms of 
her “ goodde maune.” The spectators were 


comparatively quiet until the sound of a bugle 


announced the arrival of the principal personages, 
the combatants. 

They rode in at different entrances, and the 
curvetting and prancing of the Andalusian steed 
which the Spaniard managed with grace and 
ease, attracted their notice first as he entered the 
arena. A loud cheer showed the Englishmen’s 


‘admiration of a brave and noble personage, 


though he was an enemy. The next instant 
De Courcy appeared, and the welkin rang again 


‘with the wild shouts of approbation as his horse 
bounded into the open space. With martial 


grace he bowed low to the ladies and noblemen 
around. Many a soft heart beat quick and many 
a cheek changed color, as the spectators beheld 
his noble bearing for the first time, and remem- 
bered that even in case of his overcoming the 
Spaniard, his life was forfeited to the laws of the 
country. Broadswords were the weapons deci- 
ded upon to fight with, as they were just pre- 
paring to charge, all things ready, De Courcy 
signed a herald to approach him. He received 
his message, and directly going to the Spanish 
noble, signified to him with all due ceremony, 
and in the formal language required by etiquette, 
that the noble Redmond De Courcy, considering 
that this battle between brave men must be “ war 
to the death,” he suggested that before they 
fought, they should dismount, and perform some 
‘ which might 
be the cause of their names being handed down 
to posterity as something worthy of record. 
The Spaniard agreed directly, and dismounting, 
the two warriors approached each other. When 
close together, the cheers of the spectators were 
tremendous. ‘T'wo such handsome or powerful 
looking men could scarce be found elsewhere. 
The Spaniard was a tall, well formed man, with 
a noble head placed upon two broad shoulders ; 


deed of strength or “ bravourie ’ 


his eyes were black and glittering, and the lower 
part of his face ornamented from the upper lip 
to the throat, with a large, black mass of hair, 


now and then revealing a mouth, the form of 


iwhich seemed to promise firmness and determi- 


nation of mind in the possessor. De Courcy's 
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eyes, at present, flashed fire, and his whole | 
frame seemed to swell with excitement. There | 
was one great advantage that he had over the 
Spaniard. Since he was a boy, he bad always 
been accustomed to hardships, and as it is to be 
supposed, his strength grew amazingly in sup- 
porting them. The Spaniard, on the contrary, | 
had lived in a luxurious court, and his strength 


remaining unexercised, diminished instead. of. 


increasing. De Courcy approached the giant) 
oak which we before mentioned as the only tree | 


growing within the place, and with a slight leap, | 


he buried his sword deep in the tree. The| 
astonishment of the spectators was great at the 
wondrous depth he had sunk the weapon, but | 
long and loud were their animated cheers as 
the Spaniard, according to De Courcy’s wish, 
attempted in vain to withdraw the sword. 
pulled and jerked at it for a considerable time, | 
but finally, with a death-pale cheek, desisted as 
beyond his power to move it. De Courcy then, | 
with another short leap, wrenched the sword | 
from the tree, and directly was heard swelling 
high above the roaring of the multitude, the 


wild and peculiar cry ** De Courcy Abua, the | 


pride of Glengariff for ever!” Until that moment, | 
De Courcy had felt alone amongst the crowd, | 


but that cry heard plain and distinct above all) 
others, went to his very soul, and told him that) 
| enough for etiquette, there was the mark of ex- 


the companion and teacher of his youth was 
there, watching every movement he made, and 
that he was ready to die before he should see 
his favorite wronged. 
of O'Connor, who held two thick iron helmets in | 
his arms, which he threw to De Courcy, who. 
handed one of them to the Spaniard, and bid 
him split it with his sword. He took it, and) 
placing it upon a projection of the rock, with a 
blow he split the massive helm half way through. 
It was thought impossible to beat such a tremen- 
dous blow, and yet De Courcy having placed his’ 
helm, with the same sort of half leap that he had 
taken before, sent half of the helm rolling off on 
either side ; it was split through and through. | 
‘The Spaniard seemed horror-struck, and chang- 
ing color from red to pale, he was seen to tremble | 
as if the spirit of fear had just entered him; he 
sprang towards his horse, with one bound was on 
his back, and off he set towards his ship as if all 
the friends of Pandimenium were after him. 
All men were astonished at his proving recreant, | 


but fear enters man’s breast when he least expects | 
it; the strong man trembled at the feeling he had | 
never known before, and yet he was not strong | 
| saying, “Sir De Courcy, thou hast brought 


enough to overcome it. 
Queen Elizabeth is on her throne; she is’ 


| ° - 
| would alight upon the offender. 


He | 


He directly caught a view |, 


iso er. 
risoner.”’ 





surrounded by ministers and courtiers. Reader. 
had'st thou been so republican in thy notions as 


to wish aristocracy at an end for ever, or even 


hadst thou had a private pique against royalty 


itself, and thou hadst beheld those men iy 


their glory, thou hadst envied their seeming 


prosperity. 

Noble and dazzling was their appearance. 
Young men stood around, covered from head to 
foot, with silk and gold, which evidently had 
vexed the minds of tailors amazingly, $0 cun- 
niogly did they fit the owner’s persons. If any 
gallant who dared to enter that place with rufiled 
clothes, or dressed in any mode but the strict 
fashion of the court, Elizabeth's quick, stern eye 
Instantly he 
was ordered from the presence in disgrace. 
Seats were filled around also by but passable 
looking ladies, who, in trying to imitate the 
outward stiffness and formality of their royal 
mistress, went ten times farther than she, and 
sat stiff and formal enough with the vengence. 
We said they were but passable looking, and 


| e ° To 
‘they were no otherwise, for it was Elizabeth's 


policy to have no women admitted to her court, 
unless those that the Lord Chamberlain swore 
were as ugly as sin. But the gorgeous dresses 
made up for want of beauty. It was a gay sight 
to behold, yet their faces seemed not half demure 


pectation on each countenance, as if they awaited 
the entrance of some great personage. They 
were not long kept in suspense; in a short while 
the governor of the castle appeared, followed by 
two personages, who looked proud enough, in 
all conscience, to be equals of Queen Elizabeth, 
instead of prisoners as they were. Again ou! 
hero and O’Connor appear to act out their parts 
upon the stage of life where many men’s passions 
are at strife. De Courcy, at present, was dressed 
in plain clothes, compared to those by which he 


was surrounded. A dark grey silk truisse 0 


nether ,arment, and plain black velvet doublet, 
but both fitting admirably well, were seemingly 
not much calculated to attract the attention o! 
Elizabeth, and yet her first exclamation was, 


|“ By God’s death, he is a well formed youth, 


and fittingly dressed, too, for the occasion, hum- 


ble and meek as he should be, before us, 28 0U' 
She either did not see, or seeing, 
did not care to notice the flash of De Courcy’s 
eye, and a wild one it was when he thought o! 
Elizabeth, his father’s enemy, making /wm look 
meek or humble. The Queen addressed him, 


gil 


trouble on thyself and companion, by landing 
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this country without passport or aught to keep) exercised the right of entering their Sovereign's 


thee out of danger. 


judge thy case, and judge thee mildly we will 
for thy brave conduct and appearance have pre- 
possessed us in thy favor. As for trial, we give 
thee none; sinking thy sword into that giant 
tree so that the Spaniard could not move it, 
which was a noble feet, by all accounts, would 
cover a hundred sins as well as our poor brain 
can calculate, and splitting the iron helm, a 

thousand more. So we forgive thee heartily the 
attempt which likely thou hadst determined on 


But as thou art held in) 
some consideration in thine own country, we in | 
our royal clemency determined to hear and) 


presence on all state questions, without uncover- 
ing their heads, and it is to be supposed that the 
present Earl claimed the privilege on occasion 


,|/of the Queen’s late coronation, and entered the 


| presence of gentle Victoria I, without its ever 
entering his head to doff his bonnet !” 
“O'Connor,” said De Courcy as they left the 
precincts of the Palace, ‘‘ we shall say our 
prayers to-night with more thankfulness than 
'we did when shut up in the Royal Tower. Oh! 
a) F lattery, how swiftly thou dost enter the inmost 
|core of awoman’s heart. But had it been a man 
sitting on that throne, I would have defied and 





in thy brain, namely, taking our good city of} scorned him e’er I had said one word ouch as I 


London with the help of thy companion, and || 
taking and keeping ourselves prisoners, to be | 


subservient to thy will and pleasure. 
prove to thee our good will, we grant thee a boon 
which we should be vastly afraid to offer to some | 
of our best friends around, for we might not long 
be in possession of our throne. We give ye 
both your liberty, and to thee, De Courcy, we | 
grant permission to ask any boon which it is 
within our power to grant, and thou shalt have | 
it!” De Courey had, till this moment, ima- 
gined her speech was in irony, and.that finally 


their doom would be death. But he perceived | harm surely has befallen her ? 
his error, in an instant, forgot all her cruelty and | 


severity to his countrymen, thought but of her 
mercy just intended to himself and O'Connor 
(for O'Connor's safety was dearer to him than 
his own) and springing forward, he bent one 
knee before her, and kissed the hand presented | 


Now to} 


found no scruple in saying to a woman.” 

De Courcy had been informed in a letter, that 
|Eva Fitzgerald was at his father’s castle at 
| Kinsale, and Bristol being the nearest port 

| thereto, thitherwards he directed his way. Ar- 
\rived at the castle, he rushed across the draw- 
| bridge, flew up the narrow steps which led to his 

mother’s apartment, and was immediately pressed 
, close and tight to her fond heart. ‘* Welcome, 
| enitoedne, my son, thou art just come when most 
| wanted.” 
{| What, is Eva in danger—where is she—no 
Speak, mother, 
speak, has any one dared "— 

‘Hush! child, listen. Eva Fitzgerald was 





| of Kildare. 


_ here, but a report arrived that O'Neil was coming 
‘down from the north to. attack her father castle 
Immediately thy father gathered 
together all the gillies and vassals he could at 


to him, with the deepest respect and devotion. | short notice, and was preparing to depart, when 


U'Connor bowed low; it was all the return he} 


could make, for he was not noble born enough 
to kiss that hand. De Courcy rose at the bid- 


ding of Elizabeth, and thanking her eloquently | 


for her clemency, he requested as the boon 
offered him “ That he and his heirs for ever 
might have the honor of remaining covered in 


the presence of royalty, that there never should | 


be any occasion for a De Courcy to doff his 
bonnet in saluting either Queen or King,” and 
he continued, seeing Elizabeth’s eye flash fire— 
“hundreds of years hence, when a De Courcy 
enters the presence chamber of his Sovereign, 
and people ask how he dares to remain with his 
bonnet on, or who granted him the privilege, the 
answer will be, * it was the wisdom and clemency 
of Queen Elizabeth !’" The flattery took, letters 
patent, granting the privilege, were written out 
aud signed, and De Courcy was at liberty to 
“high him home.” Gentle reader, from that 
‘’y to this, the Earls of Kinsale have had and 


Eva stated her determination to accompany him 
to her home. As her father was in danger, she 
would share it with him. Thy father was fortu- 
nate enough te throw himself and retainers into 
the castle just before the arrival of the O'Neil 
who at present surrounds the place. Now for 
that reason I welcomed thee as just in time. 
Thy father was off in such haste, the men from 
the west had not time to arrive ere he was gone, 
and here they have been staying ever since, 
waiting for a leader, that they might follow the 
others. Wilt thou go to the war at the head of 
| these wild men? Ah, the flash of that eye says 
/yes,” and again the son was embraced in the 

He descended immediately to 





/mother’s arms. 


| review the men he was to lead to battle, and a 
wilder looking set nobody ever since beheld- 
Not one of them had ever touched his face with 
a razor, some of them wore breeches cut off 
some way above the knee; below they had leg- 





gings of wolf skin, which did not come high up, 
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The thought that 


thus leaving long spaces between, which were || was about seven feet above. 


{ 
| 


painted in most fantastic colors. Their upper | 
personage was covered with the skin of red deer, 

or else a coarse, homespun cloth. In fact, they | 
were emphatically called the “ Wild Irish,” as | 





struck O’Connor was to leap that broad ditch, 
having no place to land on but that miserable 
projection of two feet. But his heart was bold, 
and his eye was sure, and presently, with a run 






untamed and savage a set as ever breathed. | and a bound, he was clinging to the wall on the 





These, it must be known, were not the vassals || other side of the moat. He lost no time, but 
of De Courcy; they came there through the | directly began to demand entrance of the sentine} 
zeal and planning of his mother, who immedi- |! within, who, hearing him, opened a sort of port- © 
ately the report of war arrived, sent men into the hole in the bridge, and allowed his entrance. 
western country to stir up the different clans, O’Connor made known his wish to see either the 
and try and coax them to come and fight for | Earl of Kinsale or Kildare without a moment's 
the De Courcy. They were armed in curious] tarry; “life and death depended on the speed 
fashions, but the pike seemed the favorite | made,” he roared aloud. Instantly he was led 
Pp j led 
weapon. Next day Redmond started at the ‘through a long narrow hall, the end of whi 
g g hich 


head of the clans, his mother blessing him, and | opened into a small square room, in which were 













praying that he might achieve wonders in the | 
battle. When arrived within about seven miles 
of Kildare Castle, he halted, not wishing O’ Neil 
to know that an enemy was so close to him, or 
succor so close to the castle. It grew dark, and| 
when all was still, Redmond called O’Connor to 
him, who still accompanied him, and giving him 


instructions and several letters, he was about to} at the time they were in a sad strait. 


——————————— SS 


seated the two Earls. The door being opened, 
there was no occasionforany ceremony. O’Con- 
nor advanced to the table in silence, and throwing 
a packet of letters on it, he threw himself into a 
seat in a corner, and was soon fast asleep. The 
letters gave them the glorious news of the succor 
that was arriving, and great joy it gave them, for 
O'Neil had 


depart, when Redmond seemed struck with | beaten a breach with his cannon in part of the 


second thoughts, and he called to O’Connor,— 
**Give me back the letters, for if caught with 
them, it will be hanging work with thee, but if 
overtaken without, thou canst counterfeit all 
trades from a Solomon to a fool; I know thy 
tricks of old; here, hand me the letters.” 

** Never!” replied O’Connor, as he left the 
tent. In about an hour afterwards, close by the 
outskirts of O’ Neil’s army, O’Connor was creep- 
ing stealthily through the long grass, up to a 
sentinel who was parading near; every time he 
turned his back, O’Connor advanced, but he} 
lay low as he returned. Finally, he got close 
enough to spring up as the soldier turned, 
and with one arm seize his musket, and with 
the other his throat, so that utter aword he 
O’Connor hurled the musket far 





could not. 


behind him, and then went to work coolly | 


to gag the soldier. Leaving him, he crept for- 
ward among the tents, in as straight a line as he 
could towards the draw-bridge of the Castle. 
Arrived at the wide and deep ditch, he stood still, 
as if the appearance of it had made him lose all 
hope; but suddenly his eye flashed fire; he be- 
thought himself of a mode of passing over which 
would never have entered the head of any other 
man. On each side of the draw-bridge were 
built long horizontal projections, for what pur- 


EE —————————————— 


| fortifications, and it was expected he would 
attempt to enter it on the morrow with his troops. 
The two Earls knew they had not men enough to 
resist them, and, at the moment O’Connor entered 
the room, they were consulting how they could 
best place the few they had, so as to do much 
mischief to the enemy, with as little damage to 
themselves as possible. When they had read the 
| letters, and settled what to do, De Courcy drew 
paper towards him, and writing an answer to his 
son, he awoke O’Connor, and, giving him great 
praise for the danger he had so willingly braved, 
he handed him the answer, and bid him God 
speed. O’Connor departed, and a plank being 
run across the moat from the port-hole in the 
bridge, he found his exit from the Castle much 
more comfortable than his entrance. Again bed 
he the risk of all the sentinels to run. He 
steered his course the same way he had come, 
| but he did not fall in with the man he had gagged. 

When he had passed the place, however, be 
threw himself upright, and sprang forward in that 
untiring trot which is peculiar to the southern 

Irish. He soon reached his own encampment, 

and made for the tent of De Courey, who almos' 
snatched the letter from him, he was so eager 
| read its contents. It told him of their mela 
choly situation, and advised him to bring on his 








pose was not known—likely twas only a whim of 
the architect. One was on a level with the draw- 


bridge, but only about two feet deep; another 


| men next day, as it was likely O'Neil would 
storm the breach, and his attacking him in * 
rear might be much to his discomfort. O’Ne! 
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was determined to be early enough in the attack, 
for O’Connor had scarcely reached the outer 
bounds of the encampment, when the soldiers | 
began in silence to prepare for the fight. 

brought huge beams of timber, which, throwing | 


across the moat, the soldiers began to mount the | 


breach. They found little resistance at first. | 
The two Earls, though they knew that O'Neil | 
was advancing, could not settle upon a plan to 
place the men to defend the breach. But when | 
they heard he had entered the breach, they let | 


their men run to the defence any way they could. | 


They 


| then, falling on her knees in an attitude of prayer, 


her senses left her, and she fainted dead away. 
Whose arm now opportanely arrived to support 
her drooping form? That one dearer to her than 
val the world beside. De Courcy's voice, now 
murmuring low and gentile tones of love, again 
| brought color to that cheek, and life to the lan- 
| guid eye, and Eva was soon conscious of being 
| encircled in the embrace of her lover. A sweet 
blush now mantled on that innocent face, while 
‘she smiled her thanks for his timely rescue. The 
old lord, with tears in his eyes, joined their 


They fought desperately hard, and slaughtered ‘hands, saying, ‘*My son, I owe thee indeed 


hundreds, but it was of no use, they had to give | | 


way. O’Neil’s men were too strong for them. 


The men on the battlements did what they could | 


to prevent them entering the breach, by throwing 
down immense rocks and missiles of every de- | 
scription on their heads. But the enemy soon) 
stopped entering by the breach, for their friends | 
within had got possession of one of the gates, and | 
they all rushed to gain entrance by a way they | 
found much easier. O’Neil’s men had seem- | 
ingly won possession of the Castle, when a most | 


infernal bellowing and roaring was heard ap- | 


proaching in the rear; the sounds came closer | 
each second, until finally the “ wild Treshmen,” | 
as they were always called, rushed over the bridge | 
and through the gate, to the horror and dismay 
of O'’Neil’s Northerners, who had never seen 
such wild looking beings, still yelling De Courcy’s 
name, with voices which can be likened to noth- 


ing but the roar of the bull when in the agony of | 


being bated. The panic into which this unex- 
pected attack threw O’Neil’s men, was sudden 
and desperate. Ignorant of the number of De 
Courcy’s followers, their frightened imaginations 
considerably magnified them. In vain O'Neil 
tried to rally his discomfitted troops. Nothing 
could restore their scattered senses, and rushing 
in headlong confusion, some onward, some back, 
between two foes, they met with certain destruc- 
tion. The conflict was now speedily terminated. 
Many that were able, took to flight and escaped, 
among whom was O'Neil, who reluctantly aban- 
doned the Castle, leaving De Courcy and his 
followers in possession. Now again was the air 
rent with that loud wild cry, as De Courcy’s 
green flag waved upon the battlements, together 
with the standard of Lord Kildare. As the shout 
of victory resounded through the many turrets 
of the Castle, it thrilled upon the heart of one, 


till now remained by the side of her venerable 
parent. “ Father,” she exclaimed, “ didst thou 


‘much, but thus do I repay thy benefits. Eva, 
| my loved child, the greatest treasure I possess, is 
| now thine.” Sweet were the moments that fol- 
| lowed ; ; and not until the impatient cries of the 
multitude which called forth the old lord and his 
beautiful daughter, was a termination put to that 
scene which repaid De Courcy a thousand-fold 
for all the hardships he had undergone. 

The Castle, which had now been the seat of 
war and strife, was quickly exchanged for one of 
‘feasting and merriment. De Courcy’s mother 
soon joined the party now assembled, and imme- 
| diately after her arrival were celebrated the nup- 
| tials of the happy pair. The morning rose in 
|bright sunshine. Nota cloud shadowed the sky 
ba De Courcy led his bride to the earriage which 
|was to convey them to his Castle at Kinsale. 
|The hardy peasantry would not allow horses to 
| be attached to it, but insisted on being themselves 
allowed to convey them to their home. Long 
ropes were substituted, and thus did De Courcy 
and the beautiful Eva make their entrance into 
their own country, followed by thousands who 
joined the cavalcade. For many a long year did 
the recollection of that day dwell in the minds of 
those that witnessed the scene; and even to this 
time does many a heart glow with enthusiastic 
raptare while recounting the deeds of the brave 
De Courcy, the champion of his country. 
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Pure and gennine Christianity never was, nor 
ever can be, the national reiigion of any country 
upon earth. It is a gold too refined to be worked 
up in any human institution, without a large 
portion of alloy ; for no sooner is this small grain 
of mustard seed watered with the fertile showers 











of civil emoluments, than it grows up into a large 
and spreading tree, under the shelter of whose 
branches the birds of prey and plunder will not 
fail to make for themselves comfortable habita- 
tions, and thence deface its beanty and destroy 





hear that cry? we are free, we are free!” and 
32 


its fruits. 
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Original. 
MADELAINE. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


The following tale ix from the French; but greet liberties 
have been taken with it; the original being unfit for a faithful 
translation. 


ONE morning, towards the middle of Decem- 
ber, 1815, Colonel D’Arcey and I were walking 
on the boulevard de Gand. I noticed, a few 
paces in front, and advancing towards us, a man 
and a young girl, whose appearance irresistibly 
engaged my interest at the first glance.—Tall, 
slender, and delicate, the young girl reminded 
me of plants nursed in hothouses into a preco- 
cious growth, and destined to perish prematurely. 
Her face was of the chaste oval of the madonnas 
of Cimabua ; her hair, a rich brown in color, was 
parted on her forehead, and fell in ringlets on 
either cheek, setting off the clear paleness of her 
complexion; the elegance of her figure, and her 
timid, modest air, corresponded with the innocent 
beauty of her countenance. The man who ac- 
companied her was of middle size, and evidently 
in feeble health; his features were regular, and 
of agreeable contour, but he was extremely pale, 
and wore an expression of calm melancholy. 
Large and deep pimples traversed his forehead; 
but his eye was clear and bright as an eagle's; 
and I noticed a quick and sudden flash, as he 
g!anced on one side or the other. At first sight, 
{ should have taken him to be about sixty years 
of age; but a second look convinced me he could 
not be more than forty, notwithstanding his 
snow-white hair. 

The two presented to my eyes so vivid a 
contrast, that I fell involuntarily into conjectures 
respecting their relations to each other, till my 
attention was drawn to a middle-aged man, walk- 
ing behind, and evidently watching them. Then 
I supposed them to be father and daughter; but 


I saw her smile, and there appeared nothing of 


filial affection in the expression of her face. 

They passed us ; the young girl looked at me; 
D’Arcey saluted them both; and I saw the 
middle-aged man cross to the other side of the 
street. When they were ovt of hearing, I asked 
the Colonel who they were. 

“ They were husband and wife,’ 
for the man who followed them 
It is impossible!’ I interrupted. 

“It is true,” he replied. AndI could not help 
weaving a romantic story of a forced marriage 
between persons so unlike each other. The 


same evening, at the Opera, I saw the man and 


, 


said he; “as 





his young wile whom we had met on the Boule- 


ADELAINE. 


vard: and 1 could not help expressing my 
thoughts to the lady whom I accompanied. 

‘It is indeed quite a drama,” said she. 

“And can this young creature love her hus- 
band?” 

** She adores him.” 

At this moment I perceived, in an adjoining 
box, the man whom | had seen following them. 
The curtain rose, but I listened not; for my 
mind was absorbed with the idea of that young, 
child-like woman marrying for love the white- 
haired man; and their mysterious guardian. 

W hen there was an interval in the music, the 
lady at my side resumed—* Yes, you see therea 
man who knows how to love.” 

I entreated Madame de N to tell me what 
she knew of this interesting history. 

“It is a very sad one,” said she,” but you shall 
hear it.” 





‘*TIn a heuse in the Rue de la Bucherie, nine- 
teen years ago, lived two young girls; the eldest 
was called Madelaine, the youngest Marie. Ma- 
delaine was a mother to her sister; it was she 
who had taught her to read and write, and every 
thing else she knew; it was she who hoped to 
bring her up as an honorable maiden should be 
educated ; and yet she was only four years the 
eldest. Their father, the Marquis de Simiane, 
had perished by the guillotine; their mother, 
deprived of all her property, died three months 
after, recommending her two orphans to Him 
father to the Madelaine 
Sorrow would have killed her, 


who is a fatherless. 
was then fifteen. 
but that Marie remained to live for; and from 
that time Marie was like her child more than her 
sister. The people in the neighborhood knew 
the girls, and when they saw them passing, hand 
‘in hand, would point them out, and say— 

‘Poor little creatures! how they love one 
another!” 

* Madelaine at this time was very beautiful; 4 
little too pale, perhaps; but with an elegance of 
figure that was not to be concealed by her mean 
apparel; in fact, the young girl you see 's the 
image of her. Marie was a bright child, bat s0 
delicate that.the most constant care and attention 
were necessary to prolong her life. Her arms 


and feet were so slender, they looked as if a 


|| breeze would break them; all her natural vigor 


seemed concentrated in her large dark eyes— 
that sometimes absolutely flashed with light. 
“In the same street, and vot far from the 
dwelling of the two sisters, lived a printer named 
Philip Ménard, about eighteen years of age, and 


like them, an orphan. On the first floor of the 
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house inhabited by Madelaine and Marie, lived 
the landlord, M. Dumont, a rich old bachelor. 

“On both these, Madelaine had unconsciously 
made a deep impression. Philip, for many 
months, contented himself with bowing when he 
saw her; then he ventured so far as to smile, 
then to speak to her. 
Madelaine answered with a blush, and Philip felt 
his heart throb with a feeling of hope. 

«The same afternoon, M. Dumont knocked at 
the door of his fair lodger, entered, and seated 
himself according to custom. Marie was absent, 
and he declared his love. Madelaine felt trou- 
bled, and grew pale; but she declined the offer 
with dignity, and seemed relieved when he left 


her. Philip came in soon after, and asked what || 


was the matter, that she looked so sad. 

“Nothing,” replied the young girl, but her 
voice trembled as she thought of M. Dumont’s 
angry looks. 

Philip sat down, and Madelaine, with her 
work, beside him. Gradually her face resumed 
its expression of serenity, and she smiled with 
her usual angelic sweetness. After along con- 
versation, Philip knelt before hr -, took her hand, 
and said timidly— 

** Madelaine, I love you.” 
The young girl raised her dark eyes, and 
Philip thought he read reproach in their expres- | 
sion. The instant after they sank to the ground, 
covered by the long drooping lashes, and a tear 
fellon his hand. The two were betrothed ere 

they parted. 

“ The next morning the vindictive M. Dumont 
gave them warning that they must leave his 
house. 

“he day was already fixed for the marriage, 
when unexpectedly Philip, pale and breathless, 
entered the little room occupied by the sisters. | 
He had been ordered on military service, and/| 
would be forced to leave Paris on the morrow. 
Madelaine shuddered, for she knew that this 
blow also had fallen on them through the agency 
of M. Dumont. But she endeavored to comfort 
ber lover, and promised eternal constancy. Then 
he was revived also by the hope of winning for- 
tune by his sword. 

“I will return,” cried he, “ yes, I will return, 
Madelaine ; not with a woolen epaulette like that 
I shall wear to-morrow, but with an epaulette of 
gold. You and Marie shall live io luxury, as 
you used to de.” 

“So that you return, Philip, I care not for the 
rest,”’ said Madelaine, averting her face. 

“The next day Philip was on his way to the 
frontier. 

“Soon afler, Marie fell seriousl¥ ill, and Ma- 


One day, as he did so, | 
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delaine, to supply all her wants, worked harder 
than ever, sometimes depriving herself of a whole 
night’s sleep. Her cheeks became sunken and 
| pale, her eyes could hardly bear the light; but 
she forgot her fatigue by her sister's bedside, and 
while she looked at a medallion Philip had given 
her before his departure, she would murmur to 
| herself, * When he knows all I have suffered, he 
wil] love me more than ever.’ 
| “Marie grew worse ; her sister redoubled her 
exertions; but toil, watching, privations, cares, 
were alike in vain. The physician pronounced 
her malady to be the lungs: and added, that 


nothing could save her life but a journey into 
italy. 

“Poor Madelaine! she sat with her face buried 
in her hands, reproaching herself that her sister 
/must die for the want of a little gold! She 
would have given her soul to save her sweet 

Marie. Suddenly she dried her tears, rose up 
hastily, ran to her drawer, and took out a letter 
from Philip—a cherished letter—which she 
kissed, while her face was bathed in tears. Then 
she rapidly descended the staircase, rang the bell 
of M. Dumont’s apartments, and desired to 


speak with him. 


‘“ All was ready for the departure of the sisters, 
for Madelaine had given her hand to the old man, 
to save Marie. Alas! it was too late; the even- 
ing before they were to set out, the poor gir! was 

| obliged to take to the bed she was no more to 
leave, except for a bier. Madelaine still cherish- 
ed hope; but it was cruelly crushed when the 
physician informed her that it was necessary to 


|| give up all thoughts of going to Italy. 


“*Oh, Monsieur!’ she cried, reproachfully ; 
‘what have you done!’ 

** Marie died; the grief of her sister was deep 
but resigned. As she closed the eyes of the 
dead, she murmured, ‘Sister thou art gone first 
to heaven; but | shall follow thee soon.’ 

*“ Madelaine became a mother. Before the 
birth of her child, she received a letter from 
Philip, which she read many times, and watered 
with bitter tears. It contained these words— 
* Modelaine, I have obtained an epaulette of 
gold.’ 

** When her child was a few days old, she took 
from her neck the medallion of Philip, which she 
thought herself unworthy to wear, and fastened it 
round the neck of the infant. 

«Thou shalt be called Madelaine too,’ she 
said, ‘and may’st thou be happier than thy 
mother.’ 

“One day, while her husband was in the room, 
she heard a knock at the door; it opened, and 
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Philip entered. He started back when he saw} 
Madelaine with the child in her arms. and Du-| 
mont beside her. 


AINE. 


and noticed the changes of his countenance. 


‘Yes,’ he said at last; ‘there may be a way to 


The unhappy woman uttered} save him; but you alone can do it, mademoi- 


a piercing shriek of anguish, and fell on the bed | selle. 


inaswoon. She never recovered her senses, but | 
' 


expired in a few hours after. The shock was} 
greater than Philip could bear; reason forsook | 
him, and he was sent to the hospital for the! 
insane.” 

Just then I saw the two persons I had been| 
observing, rise and leave the box. They were) 


. . iH 
followed by the middle-aged man. Madame de 


N. resumed her narration : | 
** Sixteen years after the events I have related, 


some ladies, among whom was a young orphan- 
girl, who had been to visit the insane hospital at | 
Charenton, were crossing the court to retire, 
when they were met by one of the patients, a! 
man of noble figure and countenance, but the 
At sight of the young 
girl, he stopped, and seemed agitated by extra- | 


prey of deep melancholy. 
ordinary emotion. Slowly then, he came up to) 
them, and kneeling down before the young girl, | 
said to her in a gentle and plaintive voice— } 

“* Then thou art not dead, Madelaine !" 

“ The physician, who accompanied them, led | 
the party away in silence, and in reply to their | 
questions afterwards, informed them that the 
unfortunate man had lost his reason by an un- | 
happy attachment. The young girl was much 
affected, remembering her own mother’s history, | 
and entreated to be permitted to see the poor | 
maniac again. She was conducted to the apart: | 
ment he occupied; when he saw her, he rose, | 
passed his hand slowly across his eyes, as if 
seekirg to collect his thoughts; then approached | 
hesitatingly, regarded her attentively, and mur- 
mured, in a voice broken by sobs— 

“* Then thou art not dead, Madelaine ?’ 

** Monsieur,’ said the girl to the physician, 
‘cannot your art restore reason to this unhappy 
man!’ 

“The eyes of the maniac, fixed all the while 
on her, suddenly lost their wild expression; there 
seemed a strange and terrible reaction within him; 
it was as if intellect struggled to overcome his 
At length he looked down! 
upon his torn and soiled apparel, his wasted 


mental disorder. 


hands, and again into the visitor's face, saying— | 

“*It is only | who have changed; thou, thou | 
art the same, Madelaine !’ 
' there 


“*Oh, yes ! must 
cried she to the doctor; ‘and this 


be some way to! 
restore him !’ 
way, if your art cannot find it, | may discover !’ 


* The physician did not reply, but watched | 


his patient attentively while she was speaking, 


| dition. 


“* Thank Heaven!’ she exclaimed, seizing 
the doctor's arm ; ‘I will save him!’ 

** For six months, the young girl devoted her- 
self to this holy and benevolent work, visiting the 
patient every day; and every night praying to 
God for his restoration. At ten in the morning, 
no matter what might be the weather, she bright- 
ened his solitary cell with her presence; and 
was rewarded, ere long, by perceiving a decided 
though slight change for the better in his coa- 
What sweet tears of joy and hope be- 
dewed her eyes, as she saw the light of reason 
gradually dawning on the darkness of his soul! 
She had never loved—the dear child! and thus 
her first love was bestowed on one of God's most 
suffering creatures! How dear to her heart the 
hope of dispelling the gloom that fifteen years 
had never broken ! 

‘At length the hour so long wished and 


prayed for—the happiest hour of her lonely life, 


| arrived ; the maniac recovered his reason. 


‘**T was happy sometimes in my madness,’ 
said he to her, mournfully ; * for 1 believed you 
to be the Madelaine I had loved !’ 

*+And what hinders you from believing me 


still your loved Madelaine?’ asked she. 


“Philip Ménard, for it was he, is now the 
husband of Madelaine, the daughter of her to 
whom he was once affianced. As for the man 
you see following them, it is the physician who 
attended Ménard at He lives in 


Paris, and sometimes appears to keep an eye on 


Charenton. 


his late charge.” 
More than a year had passed, and I had 
almost forgotten both Philip Ménard and his 


wife, when Colonel D’Arcey chanced to speak 


of them. Poor Madelaine inherited the deli- 
cate constitution of her mother; she languished 
some months, and then fell a victim to consump- 
Philip abroad ; but his 
reason did not long continue unclouded after his 
He lives yet, I believe, in 


one of the hospitals in New York. 


tion. Ménard went 


cruel bereaveiment. 


— SESE ___ _-_ = 


Surexy every medicine is an innovation, and 
he that will not apply new remedies must expect 
new evils; for time is the greatest imnovator; 
and if time, of course, alter things to the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them te 
the better, what shall be the end ’— Beacon. 
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THE LOVE.#* 


CONTRAST. 


Ir was some months before Brazier experi- 
enced the first attacks of the disease of which he 
died, that seated with a friend, upon the terrace 
of the Turk’s Garden, he was relating one of 
those anecdotical stories,—which he so well knew 
how to make interesting,—when he suddenly 
broke off, for his companion was listening to him 
with a pre-occupied air, and with his eyes fixed 
upon the house, which rose above them on the 
other side of the boulevard. 


“At what are you looking so attentively ?” 
said Brazier. 


The young man pointed to a window covered | 


muslin curtains, 
which were carefully drawn, and along the bor- 


with flowers. Through the 
ders of which was an elegant embroidery, could 
be seen the charming profile of a young girl, 
who held in her hand a book, in the contents of | 
which she seemed to be powerfully absorbed. 
“The contrast strikes your imagination, is it 
notso! a young girl in a revery, and surrounded 
by flowers in the same room where a coarse 
bully from Italy, meditated and put into execu- 
There 
are other strange remembrances attached to that 


tion a frightful scheme of assassination ! 


window,” he continued, sighing, * long before 
this girl, before Fieschi ” (1t was at this wretch’s 
window that they were looking) * long before 
these occupied that apartment, a genius, one of 
those illustrious composers of whom France 
should be proud, passed there four of the best 
years of his youth, and became the hero of one 
of those romans that cut short the dreams of the 
heart, and throw the muser into real life. 

“Tt was in 1770. 
ceived from his father, inspector of the forti-| 
Charlemont, a_ careful education. 
Scarcely had he quitted his teens, ere a passion- 


This young man had re- 
fication of 


ate taste for music revealed itself in a manner 
The wish to cultivate 
He took 
lessons on the piano, from D’Edellman, and 


the most unappeasable. 
his talents drew him, in 1779 to Paris. 


became, in a short time, the most remarkable 
pupil of that skilful master. 
him the acquaintance of a man ever to be cele- 
brated, the Chevalier Gluck, who had just come 
to Paris, with the last of his great works, 


Chance procured 


Iphi genie, etc. 
“ Burning with a desire to hear this admirable 
opera, but despairing of being able to procure an 


— 


* Translated from the French of S$. Henri Berthond. 
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admission to the first performance—the sum 
required would have exhausted his meagre stock 
—the young man resolved to have recourse to 
stratagem. He hid himself in one of the boxes 
of the theatre, during the day, was discovered, 
and was about being turned out, when, fortu- 
nately for the moneyless dillettante, he encoun- 
tered Gluck, who asked the cause of his dismis- 
sal, and on hearing it, took so much interest in 
this passionate lover of his art, that not content 
with giving him on the spot, a ticket of admis- 
sion for the opera, he made him promise to visit 
him. Picture to yourself the joy and gratitude 
of the young man. From the first visit, Gluck 
appreciated his happy disposition, and took plea- 


| sure in cultivating his taste. 


** By and bye, Gluck set out for Vienna, from 


| whence he never more returned to France. 


* His pupil, left to his own resources, resolved 
to essay them upon the illustrious scene of his 
master—he presented to the royal academy of 
Disheartened—dis- 
pirited by the long delays they made him expe- 


music his opera of Cora. 


rience, he turned his steps towards the Opera 
Comique, where he brought out Euphrosine et 
Coradin, in 1790, precisely that year in which 
happened the events I am about to relate. 

“It is unnecessary for me to state who my 
hero was; the title of the opera of Euphrosine, 
etc, has brought before you, Henri Etienne 
Mehul. 

‘The music of Euphrosine et Coradin, full 
of originality, produced the most lively sensation 
in Paris, and to the composer, one of these bril- 
liant successes which all at once make of an 
obscure man a cultivated artist. 

“You may judge of the transports of joy so 
great a triumph would give rise to in the breast 
of Mehul. And yet, the next morning, seated 
at the same window that you see there—at the 
window of Fieschi—it was not of his success, of 


ithe enthusiastic applause of the pit that he was 


thinking—he had a more vive pre-occupation 


|which was seering his heart, and sending the 


blood ever and anon into his face. Seated upon 
the sill of that window, he looked out afar with 
anxiety—entered his chamber, and essayed to 
read—dashed his fingers along the Virginals, and 
again returned to the window. 

*«* She will not come,’ he murmured between 
his lips, which he bit till they bled. And again 
he threw himself into his chamber—again re- 
turned to his piano—looked at the clock, and 
again had recourse to the window. 


“No one was coming. 
“*Alas! alas!’ said he, ‘what a frenzy of 





me ? 
Madman that I[ am, to love a woman that loves 
not me; who makes a sport of breaking my 
heart. It were better that I saw her no more. 
No! I will not see her again. I will go to 
Rome ; I will forget her. 
one who will love me!’ 
“The door opened, and Mehul fell at the feet 


passion is this, that now burns within 


I shall love another— 


of a beautiful creature, who stood upon the, 


threshold of the apartment, like the rainbow in 
the sky. How beautiful she looked ! 

“** Wicked one!’ sighed Mehul, who had for- 
gotten his anger, and who had fixed his eyes, 
brimful of tears of joy, upon the beauty, ‘I have 
been expecting you there long, long hours!’ 

‘‘ She made no answer, but threw herself into 
a large arm-chair, placed her fingers carelessly 
upon the keys of the piano-forte—allowed Me- 
hul to seat himself at her feet, and finished by 
abandoning one of her hands to him. 

“+ You love me not, Louise !’ said he. 

*“* You are always so unjust,’ she replied. 
* Because I am a little late, you meet me with 
reproaches. I was obliged to go to the theatre, 
to rehearsal—and then I have been ennuied to 
death all the morning, by villanous creditors.’ 

** Mehul suddenly jumped up, ran to his secre- 
tary, and returning, placed upon the knees of 
the young beauty a purse full of gold. 

“+ There is what I obtained yesterday for my 
opera; let us share it, Louise,’ said he, with 
timidity. 

* She cast upon the purse one of those looks 
that light up the eye of the Panther when it sees 
a gazelle within the reach of its talons—then she 
threw herself towards Mehul, and suffered him 
to cover her forehead with kisses. 

“*Keep your gold, mon amie,’ said she, * for 
the whole of that sum would scarcely suffice to 
satisfy the ennuyeur that torment me.’ 

‘He smiled, and threw the purse upon her 
lap. 

“* There,’ said he, with that ineffable joy that 
a noble heart, warmly smitten, experiences in 
sacrificing all to the woman of his love; ‘keep 
the whole, Louise; this evening the director of 
the Opera Comique will pay me a sum nearly 
equal to that trifle.’ 

* He lied in saying so. The two thousand 
francs contained in that purse, was the entire 
price of his labor. He gave up all that he had! 
and he knew not how he should live on the 
But n’importe, she would have no 


morrow. 
more uneasiness ! 

*“ This time it was, Louise that took between 
her two little hands the head of Mehul, and who 


She would be happy. 
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covered his forehead with kisses. Then the two 
seated themselves at the window, laughing, prat- 
tling, frolicksome—radiant with joy. The passers 
by raised their heads to look upon that charming 
couple, and said: ‘truly they are made for one 
another.” For if Louise was pretty, Mehul’s 
melancholy physiognomy was not wanting in 
manly beauty. You beheld in him, in the highest 
degree, that distinction which was wanting in his 
companion, and it was easy to read upon his 
lofty and well developed forehead those mysteri- 
ous characters, iinpressed by nature, which say 
aloud, Genius! 

“ At the expiration of a quarter of an hour, 


| Louise, whose looks began to exhibit signs of 


ennui, notwithstanding the scintillant, spirituelle 
and tender conversation of Mehul, looked at her 
watch, and exclaimed that she must now depart. 

“The visage of the artiste darkened at her 


| words; all its previous radiancy of happiness 


vanished, and this word came mournfully—sadly 
from his lips :— 

* * Already !” 

“*QOh, yes,’ she replied, ‘I have a thousand 
things to do—my costumes for the Belle au bois 
dormant, to try on—my part to re-study; then 
| have got to see Monsieur Audinot, about two 
scenes that he is obstinate in not having changed; 
and in which I can produce no effect. So you 
Adieu !’ 

“She held out her hand to him; took the 
purse, which she carefully put into her pocket, 
Mehul went 

She fol- 
for some 


see I must go. 


and hurried out of the apartinent. 
to the window to watch her progress. 
lowed the line of the Boulevard 
moments, and then quitted it for one of the 
A little farther on, and she 
returned upon her steps, jumped into a hack 


lateral streets. 


carriage, and expended in fantasies every fraction 
| of the gold that Mehul had given her. 


** A quarter of an hour after the departure of 
Louise, and a comedian of the Ambigu entered 
the apartment of Mehul at the same moment 
that I did. 
rat, had come to.ask Mehul to compose the 
music for a song he had to sing in Madame 


This actor, whose name was Viche- 


Angot au Serail, a piece that Audinot was at 
Mehul at once set about 
complying with his request, and when the actor 
had expressed his gratitude, and offered a thou- 
sand thanks, the conversation naturally turned 
upon the new piece that the Ambigu was about 


that time getting up. 


viving on the following evening. 

“ + They say that Mademoiselle Louise Masson 
will look charming in La belle au bois dormant,’ 
said Mehul, blushing up to the ears, and for 
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THE 


nothing but that he had pronounced the name 
of his mistress. 

“* Yes,’ replied the comedian carelessly, ‘the 
little coquette does not want tact or talents; but 
she is too farceuse! Besides, she takes too 
much trouble in telling me that she adores me, 
but curse me if I believe a word she says.’ 

“Mehul turned as pale as a criminal on a 
scaffold. 


“* You lie!’ he cried, ‘ say at once that you! 


have lied—that you have calumniated her.’ 

“* Monsieur,’ replied Vicherat, ‘if any other 
than you had used such language he would have 
paid for it dearly. When you become better 
acquainted with the ladies of our Parisian theatres 
you will not be quite so earnest touching their 
soi-disant passions. Louise hasbeen my mistress 
six months. As for the rest, I care little, and am 
quite ready to abandon her to you.’ 

“He bowed and departed. 


**Oh, what an ignoble humiliation!’ cried 
Mehul, when Vicherat had left, ‘I will see her 
no more.’ 

“He in fact saw her no more, for he shortly 
afterwards fell dangerously ill, and was obliged to 
make a long journey, during which he wrote 
Strabonice, the most perfect of his compositions. 
Then came the revolution of 1793; then he 
married, then he was named a member of the 
Institute; then he wrote Melidore et Phrosine 
Ariodant, UIrato, Uthal, Joseph, la journee aux 
Aventures, and thought but little of Louise 
Masson, of ceased to 
speak. 


whom he had long 


‘ Time and absence, those two grand cures of 
the disease called love, had radically operated his 
convalescence. Louise had disappeared from 


the Parisien theatres, after an unexampled 
success in the Belle au bois dormant, which was 


When she had 


ruined five or six empty heads; when she had 


played four hundred nights. 


astonished and scandalized all Paris by her 
luxury—a thing not easily done—she quitted 
France without any one knowing anything of her 
projects, nor of the country to which she had 
gone. 

“Twenty years after the first representation of 
Euphrosine, in the evening, I was promenading 
the boulevard with Mehul, when we arrived oppo- 
site his old lodgings. 
smiled sadly. 


He raised his head and 


«Te was there,” said he, ‘that I wrote my first 
work, and it was there that I fell in love with 
and enveloped 


Louise Masson.’ He sighed 
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himself more carefully in his cloak, for the 
breeze of the month of November visited us ' 
rudely. 

* At some few steps from where we had been 
standing, we found two virtuoses standing on an 
old carpet, surrounded by lamps, singing duos 
from the tableau parlant, etc. The man wore a 
velvet coat, which had lost all its original color, 
and the woman was shivering beneath a robe of 
faded gauze. They were both as prodigal of 
gestes and agaceries as if they were still upon the 
stage of a theatre. When the scene was over, 
the old man made an obsequious bow, and came 
round with his tambour, saying : 

“*Messieurs, have pity upon Mademoiselle : 
Louise Masson, who made all! Paris run after her 
in the Belle au bois dormant.’ 

‘At these words I felt Mehul tremble in every 
limb; for until now he had not recognized in the 
decrepid old man his preferred rival, Vicherat the is 
actor; and in that bespattered and toothless AN 
creature, her whom he had so much loved, and . 
who, by her treacherous and wicked conduct, f 
had well righ killed him with grief. He emptied i 
his pockets into the tambour, and then, without . 
uttering a word, dragged me from the spot. 


“We did not however, hurry away so fast but 


that 1 could see Vicherat and Louise enter a ; 
carbaret, and seat themselves before a mug of : 
wine, reinforced by some glasses of eau de vie.” { 

There are many Louise Massons. Let the i 
virtuous reader draw an useful lesson from: this H 
story. S. N. B 


Ori ginal. 


SONNET.—COEUR-LAND. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


A siLuMBROUs valley lies in every breast, 

A fra; rant spot o’ergrown w th fairy flowers, 
Where, ever flowing through the purple hours, 

Are ruby rivers thrilled with strange unrest ; 

An1 where all round a forest waves, whose crest 
Is green and gold, about which, singing, sail 
The loveliest birds, whose music fills the gale ; 

And there are emerald meadows lightly prest 

By nymphs and naiads bright and altars grand, 
Where, shadow-like, the Feelings kneel and pray, 
Chaunting melodious hymns the undying day 

To Him, the Ruler of that radiant land! 


Sweet land and sinless souls, how blest of Jove 





To know no sterner rule than that of Love! 


Ph ladelphia, Mareh, 1844 { 
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Original. 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS FROM 
LONDON.—NvumMBER vil. 


BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 


Cheltenham, Kenilworth, Warwick, Leamington 
and Stratford upon Avon. 

We reached Cheltenham by railroad, after a 
circuitous route from Oxford, through Bristol. 
This celebrated watering-place was associated 
with the novel-reading days of my youth; and I 
looked around me on my arrival, with some inte- 
rest. 
Gloucestershire, and is visited for the sublime 
springs which abound there. Its most fashion- 
able season is towards the end of the summer, 
when the visitors to the seashore move into the 
interior. We were driven up a broad and beau- 
tiful street, after leaving the railroad. The 
houses were high and elegant, built of light 
yellow stone, having balconies of green or gilded 
iron. 
leading to the broad pavement covered with 


In front of each are small court-yards 


persons promenading, and shaded by rows of 


large trees. The whole had a very pleasing 
effect. This avenue continued half a mile, at 
the end of which was the Queen's Hotel, which 
This is a large, 
handsome building, of white stone. The en- 
trance is in the basement, which is ornamented 
in the rustic style. Above this, a row of corin- 
thian columns reach to the roof, having in front 
a handsome pediment with the Queen’s arms. 
We alighted, and entered a large hall, adorned 
with a full length statue of the Queen, before 
which stood the landlady, chambermaids and 
waiters, who, with the greatest civility, received 
our orders, and showed us to our rooms. This 
was the only hotel in England where there was 
a Table d’Hote; as, in every other instance, 
the travellers meals are served in their own sit- 
In the afternoon we strolled over 
Here we found walks to 
Gay streets lined 


was to be our destination. 


ting-room. 
this beautiful town. 
suit every kind of person. 
with hotels and elegant shops, where there was 
to be found every description of goods; and 
secluded promenades in the grounds and gar- 
dens of the different Spa's, which cover great 
extent, and resemble pleasure-grounds of gen- 


tlemen’s seats. The Pitville Spa is a large and 


elegant building of stone, surrounded with colo- | 


nades. Pleasant grounds, prettily laid out, 
extend down to a lake, where ladies and children 
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/may be seen seated on the soft grass, or feeding 
the swan which came to the extended hand. 
At the King’s wells, there are long walks 


shaded with elms. One walk here is very beau- 
tiful; the large old trees meeting over head, 
form a long green vista, at the end of which is 
seen the elegant spire of one of the churches, 
In the evening we went to the Montpelier pump- 
room, where musical promenades take place, 
Here we found a large room, surrounded by 
piazzas, brilliantly lighted, and filled with com- 
pany. <A band of musicians stationed on the 
piazza, played all the most fashionable airs, while 
the company in the house, or in the lighted 
avenues of the grounds, promenaded, or seated 
themselves among the trees. It was a very 
pretty and lively scene. It is fashionable to take 
the water early in the morning, accordingly, 
at seven, we repaired to a pump-room. This 
apartment was handsomely decorated and painted, 
having around it large, marble urns, from which 
we were handed warm salt water. It can be had 
cold, but I think it is more fashionable hot, and 
of course we drank it so. The parties then 
promenaded the grounds, and returned to break- 
fast. This, with balls, concerts, rides and drives 
and flirtations, are the fashionable amusements 
of the celebrated Cheltenham. From this town, 
the railroad brought us, in five hours, to Birm- 
ingham. It was with anticipations of much en- 
joyment, that after seeing all we wished, of the 
wonderful workshops of Birmingham, that we 
‘sat out to visit Kenilworth, and the haunts of 
Our first halt was at the ancient 
town of Coventry. The streets are narrow, and 
buildings mostly old, and some of them very 
beautiful. The church of St. Michael and its 
tower, are very imposing. The tower is highly 
| wrought, and ornamented with delicate carving, 
| enriched with statues of saints, and is one hundred 
Sir C. Wren calls this 
St. Mary’s 


Shakspeare. 


and thirty-six feet high. 
tower a masterpiece of architecture. 
hall is a beautiful antique, used in the palmy 
days of Coventry, as a city hall. It is said to be 
a curious building within, and contains a large 
room twenty-one yards long, in which is the 
| grand mullioned window which we see in front. 
| This, and other windows, are painted with armo- 
rial bearings, and figures of kings, Ethelred, 
Arthur, Alfred, Edward's, Henry’s, and other 
great men, among whom is the Emperor Con- 
stantine. There is also some antique tapestry, 
on which is depicted Henry VI. and his court, 
|with Queen Margaret, and many lords and 
'\bishops, and ladies in the costume of the day. 
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Coventry was once famous for its cathedral, 
abbey and priorys, all of which are destroyed by 
Henry VIII. The inhabitants are now peaceful 
ribbon-makers, and amuse themselves with the 
procession of Lady Godiva and peeping Tom, 
every year. The drive from Coventry to Kenil- 
worth, was one of the most beautiful I ever took. 
]t was in a lovely part of Warwickshire, and the 
road lay through an avenue of large elms, con- ! 
tinuing for several miles. This was a princely 
approach to the once great castle. Now its | 
glory is. dimmed, and after driving through a 
straggling village, we beheld it a mass of grey | 
ruins. Our post-chaise drew up ‘before the 
grand gateway of the castle, now ased as a 
house by those who show the ruins. While | 
passing through this, we observed the letters 
R. D., once a doorway ; initials of the celebra- 
ted Robert Dudley, Earl of Liecester, who built | 
this gateway. A group of little girls stood | 
around the gate, who, with a curtsey and ‘ please 
ma'am buy a guide-book,” presented me with a 
little shilling book. As it would serve to desig- | 
nate the different parts of the palace, I took one, | 


here played their rdle ere they went hence and 


_were seen no more. The first person of impor- 


tance who appears upon the stage, is the great 
Simon de Montford, to whom this castle was 


presented by Henry III., and with it, his sister, 


the Princess Eleanor, in marriage. As Earl of 
Liecester, he is well known in history as leader 
of that bold band of barons, who checked the 
kingly authority. For a long time they ruled 
the country, until the king and his party took 
arms against them. After various successes, the 


great earl set out to join his son at the River 


Avon, near his castle of Kenilworth. He saw 


his son’s banners advancing, and rejoiced that he 


now could hope to conquer the King. But, ah, 


when too late, he discovered the banners were in 


'the hands of the victorious Prince Edward, who 


had routed the young Simon de Montford, and 
forced him to retreat to Kenilworth. Other 
bands appearing around him, the earl saw he 


| was in toils which he could not escape. ‘ Now 


the Lord have mercy upon our souls,” he said, 
“for I see our bodies are Prince Edward's.” 
After arranging his band, he spent a short time 


and dispensing with a guide, found ourselves | jy prayer, and then took the sacrament. A well 
beyond his garden, upon a gently sloping green | fought battle took place, during which, King 
eminence, around which stood solemn masses of | Henry who was the Earl's prisoner, was released 
dark stone, covered with ivy. And this is all of | and put on horseback. He was afterwards dis- 
the grand castle of Kenilworth, which in the | mounted, when, in great fear, the feeble old 
days of its glory, covered seven acres. Some | monarch cried out, “ Hold your hand; 1] am 
parts, as Henry VIII. buildings, are entirely | tarry of Winchester, your King!” The earl's 
gone,—a line of stone on the green grass only || horse was killed under him, but undauntedly he 
showing its foundations. Of Cesar’s tower, the |fought, until his son and his friends were all 
most ancient part of the castle, which was built | sjain, and he at last fell with his sword in his 
in 1120, there are some remains. Part of Mer- |hand. This earl, for his great qualities as a 
vin’s Bower, where Amy Robsart concealed | statesman, his literary abilities and piety won the 
herself, is also to be seen. On one side, thére | hearts of the common people, who ever after, 
is a nook and part of a noble window remaining, | cajled him Sir Simon, the rightcous. His castle 
which is called Queen Elizabeth’s Bower. | |was sometime defended by his family, but at 
clambered up to it, and seating myself, gazed | |ast fell into the hands of the King. During the 
somewhat sadly around. The view from the | siege of this castle, while King Henry lay en- 
window was quiet and rural. Below, the ground | camped before it, a gay marriage took place 
was hollowed out in a large basin, covered with | between the King’s niece and the Duke of 
light green sward. This was once the grand | Brunswick. Queen Eleanor and her ladies came 
lake which surrounded the castle, and then con- | up from Windsor to assist at the festivities. At 
tained “one hundred and eleven acres well stored | that time, also, the King made that celebrated 
with fish and wild fowl,”—as saith the guide- | decree, the Dietum of Kenilworth. We next 
book. Beyond it, the rising ground is covered | find this castle in the power of Edward of Lap- 
with trees,x—once the chase, which extended | caster, youngest son of Henry III. But if we 
over twenty miles of country, and was stocked | wish to see courtly revelry by noble dames and 
with deer. Turning my eyes within, they fell | valiant knights, we must look to the days of 
upon the ruins of the great hall, which was once | Edward I., when the celebrated Roger Mortimer 
eighty-six feet long. It is tapestried now with | was lord of the castle. One hundred knights, 
ivy, and carpeted with turf. In this hall, and | among them nobles of foreign lands, and as many 
around the castle, what feasting has taken place. } ladies, here formed a round table in imitation of 
—what princely and historic personages have } that of King Arthur. Tilting, and other feats of 
33 , 
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chivalry, and dancing, hawking and hunting, ) town, having large elegant houses, built of light 
occupied their days and knights. A change) yellow and grey stone, with gay balconies, andis 
comes over the scene—knights and dames are! much resorted to on account of its saline springs. 
gone, revelry has ceased, and silence and gloom, Here are to be found large and handsome Pump 
reign over the castle. rooms, such as I have described at Cheltenham. 
To the noise of music and mirth has succeeded | One of these stands on the banks of the river 
the sentinel’s tramp, for the castle is a prison, and | Leam, and is an elegant stone building, the 
holds in durance the king of the land, Edward, | central part of which is one bundred and six feet, 
the Second. Alone and silent he now sits in| with wings each end, extending each thirty feet, 
the large deserted hall, once so merry with its) while a broad colonnade surmounts the whole. 
gallant courtiers. Deprived of kingly robes and | The royal Leamington Spa is still larger and 
crown, he wears a common dress of dark stuff. more elegant,—is on the canal, over which is a 
There is a flourish of trumpets at the gate, and handsome bridge of three arches. Some of 
Edward is told a deputation from London | these spas and baths are fitted up very extensively, 
awaits him. The king eagerly arises,—they | costing the proprietors nearly one hundred 
have come to release him,—he shall ascend | thousand dollars. These establishments put to 
his throne again! The deputation enters, but | the blush our wooden erections at Saratoga and 
ah, at its head comes Adam Orleton, Bishop of | elsewhere. We, however, have not that class of 
Hereford, Edward's bitterest enemy, and partisan | persons who here spend their summers, hiring 
of his beautiful but cruel Queen! The king! elegant mansions for the month or season. The 
sinks fainting in his chair, where he hears them,| nobility and gentry of England support these 
as they exultingly proclaim he is king no longer. | towns, while we are a working people, and few 
The parliament has declared he has ceased to! of us have the time or the money necessary to 
reign, and bis son is placed upon his throne.| contribute to the erection of such luxurious 
Friendless, deserted, with no ene to raise a voice | towns as the watering placesof England. There 
for Edward of Cernarvon, his people pronounced | was one part of this town which we admired very 
him no longer worthy to reign over them. Sir) much. This was Landsdowne Circus, composed 
Thomas Blount, steward of his household, then | of pretty cottage houses, each a bower of flowers 
stepped forward and broke his white wand otf || and trees, arranged in a circle around a small 
office, discharging all men from all fealty and || park, enclosed in an iron railing in the centre. 
allegiance to him. Edward was carried to) Our evening was spent delightfully in oae of 
Berkeley Castle, where the piercing shrieks} these with the intelligent and agreeable family of 
which woke the country around, and made mal a clergyman, whose charming lady was a country 
start from their sleep and cross themselves, alone | woman, and to whom we brought letters. 
tell of the dismal fate of this hapless and fallenking. | Leamington has the usual amount of amuse- 
Hark,—again the sound of music and joy! | ments, such as assembly rooms, picture-gallery 
The stately Queen Elizabeth hath graciously afid nuseum, shops, and public gardens. It was 
deigned to visit her noble knight, Robert, a fine August morning, when we bade adieu to 
Dudley, Earl of Liecester, on whom she hath) our friends and set out for Warwick Castle, four 
bestowed this stately castie, and all its fair) milesdistant. The town of Warwick is pretty,— 
domain. No pencil of mine shall dare to sketch | its streets broad. It has fine churches; one of 
those scenes, so well pourtrayed by the great Sir) them, St. Mary's, is very beautiful, having * 
Walter. The tourist who with delight recalls) richly-worked stone roof, and contains tombs ol 
the historic past, yet with sad interest traces the | the Earls of Warwick, Robert Dudley, and the 
spots connected with the fate of the lovely and) Earl of Essex. We had not time, however, to 
unhappy Countess Amoy. visit it, but pressed on to the castle. If one would 
« Come, will you muse until night fall?” have a fine view of this bold and imposing castle 
exclaims my compavion. “ The evening shades} of the great king-maker, Warwick, he should 
will soon be around us, and we have still some | gaze upon it from the bridge built by the late 
miles ere we rest for the night.” Earl over the Avon. There it is seen standing 
Kings, lords, and ladies, have vanished, and) upon a cliff above the Avon, with its ancient 
seated in our post chaise, we soon are before | windows, its tall towers and battlemented rool, ‘ 
the Imperial hotel of Leamington. This town | beautiful specimen of the fortress homes 0! the 
was anciently called Leamington Priors, as it) bold barons of * young England.” : 
belonged to the Priory of black canons which) We dismounted at a large gateway, which wd 
once stood in Kenilworth. It is a beautiful! immediately thrown open, and we were shown by 
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a guide into a room in a turret of the gateway, 
where we were at once in the midst of the armor 
of the celebrated Guy of Warwick. He must 
have been a large and strong man to have wielded 
this armor. Thesword weighs twenty pounds,— 
breastplate sixty, besides heavy helmet and 
shield, and a spear, the handle of which is eight 
feet long. His horse armor is equally weighty. 
Here is also Guy's punch bowl, of copper, holding 


one hundred and two gallons. This is always 


drank out twice at the birth-day of the heirs of 


Warwick. Sir Guy was a Saxon ancestor of the 
Warwick race, who performed many gallant 
feats, which in that age of chivalry and romance 
have been exaggerated into something super- 
natural. The bones of the great dragon, or 
Dun-Cow, which he killed, were shown us, 
which, however, looked “very like a whale.” 
Those who wish to bring everything down to 
their common-place standard, tell us Sir Guy 
speared a wild boar which ravaged the neighboring 
fields, but I have come to the land of old song 
and romance, and am determined to give all 
these wonderful legends full credit. Sir Guy 
was a young knight, saith the old chronicler, 
who fell in love with the fair daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick, one of the nobles of King 


Athelstane’s Court. In hopes of obtaining her, 


he set out in search of those perilous adventures, | 
and feats of derring-do, which, successfully || 


achieved, might gain him favor in the eyes of his 
lady-love and her proud sire. In Germany, at a 
tournament, be performed such feats of valor that 
the Emperor offered this great conqueror the 
hand of his daughter in marriage,—which, how- 
ever, was refused. The Emperor then presented 
him with a valuable falcon and hound, and with 
these and the trophies of the tournament, he set 
outagain. While in a forest he heard a dreadful 
It proceeded from a lion and dragon in 
furious combat. Sir Guy took the lion's side 
and slew the dragon, whereat, in gratitude, the 
lion followed him ever after like adog. When 
he had returned to England, this valiant knight 
repaired to York, where Athelstane held his 
court in great splendor. Here he placed his 
trophies and lion at the feet of the fair heiress of 
The 
king, however, had one more task for him to 
perform, ere he gave his consent. There was a 
furious dragon, in the form of an enormous Dun 


yelling. 


Warwick, who received him with smiles. 


Cow, who was destroying women and children, 
and the fruits of the earth in all the country 
round. The 
brave knight undertook to rid the country of this 


dease. 


This monster, Sir Guy must slay. 


We have then a wonderful account of | 
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|the dreadful battle, which took place in the 
| dragon’s cave, lighted up by the fire and sparks 
|which issued from his mouth. 
into York bearing the 


Sir Guy was 
triumphant, and rode 
dragon’s head upon the point of his spear. He 
was rewarded by the fair hand of the lady of his 
love, in the midst of great courtly splendor, and 
after her father’s death created Earl of Warwick. 
The pathway up to the castle was a winding one, 
cut deeply into the sandstone rock, which was 
festooned with ivy and crowned with trees, 
| making a difficult pass for the enemy, should he 
force the gate. Another fine gateway gave us 
entrance into the court-yard of the castle, which 
‘was completely enclosed. On one side stood 
‘the fine old mansion; the other three are sur- 
rounded with towers and turrets, and embattled 
| walls. One of these towers was the donjon keep, 
built by Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred. The 
| butler received us at the door-way of the castle, 
and showed us into that grand hall, the finest 
| specimen of an old baronial hall in England. It 
\is large and lofty, paved with red and white 
marble checker-work; the roof supported with 
‘rafters of carved oak. 
on one side, over which are stag and elk horns, 
while armor and weapons of men hang around 
the walls, and 


There is a deep chimney 


“ pikes, and guns and bows, 
And swords, and good old bucklers, which had stood some 
Tough old blows.” 





From the deep-set windows came the murmuring 
of waters, and looking out we saw far below 
Shakspeare’s Avon, rushing over its barrier of 
stones and around the ruined arches of an old 
bridge. From thence the eye roamed over lawn 
and meadows, and winding Avon, spanned by a 
handsome bridge, to the forest-crowned hills 
beyond. However the castle may have been 
altered by succeeding owners, yet that river and 
those hills are the same which Cymbeline, the 
British king, looked upon when he here held his 
court; and which beheld Caractacus and his 
army when here they were fortified. Oh! a 
pleasant thing it is to dnd these tales of our 
youth's romance thus turned to truth! 

We were next shown through the State apart- 
ments, which were bravely set out with rich 
furniture, cabinets of buh! and inlaid work, and 
chairs covered with old tapestry. A very fine 
collection of paintings adorn the walls ;—among 
them a Circe, by Guido; Lions, from nature, by 


Rubens; a Nun, by Corregio ; a Murillo, and 


some of Vandyke’s. Among the latter is one of 
his celebrated paintings of Charles, the m:r yr— 
as the English call Charles I.—the size of life. 
This picture is judiciously placed at the end of a 
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long dark gallery, the light at the end falling upon 
the painting ; so that, seen from the hall, it has a 
very startling life-like effect, as if he were about 
to gallop towards you. Vandyke painted three of 
these pictures, two of which we had seen betore 
at Windsor and Hampton Court. There are 
also some very interesting portraits, all said to be 
original. One, of the sternrepublican Cromwell, 
—Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester,—the dark- 
browed Duke of Alva,—Shakspeare,—and several 
family portraits by Sir Peter Lely. Among the 
prettiest ornaments of the room, is a bust of the 
present Countess, (who has a fine head and 
features,) carved in Italy, by Canova, from white 
We 


were shown, in one of the ancient cabinets, a set 


marble, and standing on a marble pedestal. 


of beautiful china, enamelled on copper, from 


designs by Raphael. After seeing everything 


which is shown to strangers in this beautiful and | 


lordly castle, we once more crossed the court, 
and were shown through a gate into the smooth 
lawns and gardens. 


shaded In a green house 


which stands near the gardens, we saw one of the | 


This was the 
celebrated vase called the Warwick Vase. © In 


greatest curiosities of the place. 


design and shape it is said to be unequalled in 
the world; it can never be improved upon, and is 
perfect. This 
large, being twenty-one feet in circumference, 
and seven in diameter; is of white marble, carved 
from a single block, From the sides spring the 
trunks of a grape vine, which, twisting gracefully 
from the handles, and then encircle the brim, 


of course magnificent vase is 


with grape leaves, bunches of fruit and tendrils 
exquisitely sculptured. Around the body of the 
vase is entwined a lion’s skin and paws, with 
bacchanalian heads. Large leaves 
spring from the bottom, spread out, and seem to 


grotesque 


support the vase, and are most delicately carved. 
This beautiful specimen of ancient sculpture 
was found in Adrian‘s Villa, near Rome, while 
the stand was found in the Tiber, three miles 
distant. It was presented 
Naples to Sir William Hamilton, British Ambas- 
sador at that Court, who sent it to the late Earl 
of Warwick. 
Rome and its sculpture, it was a most interesting 
object. Passing through the gardens, | stopped 
suddenly before a patch of small white flowers, 
supported by glossy coral stems. It was 
buckwheat! Alas for romanee, alas for historic 
dignity !—lords and castles, and Roman relics, 
vanished from before me, and I was once more in 
my own land, where stood a pleasant homestead, 
and around it, among the green Indian-corn, 


stretched fields of snowy white buckwheat, 


by the Queen of 


Se ——_ 


isending out rich perfume on every summer 
jbreeze! I had seen many of our trees and 
flowers adorning the palace-grounds of England, 
|—had admired the stately Rhododendrons, the 
laurels, yellow azalea, and others, but none 
| brought with it such a home feeling as this 
humble snowy buckwheat. We learned from 
the gardener it was planted for the use of the 
pheasants we had seen glittering among the trees, 
as they were very fond of it. 
| Bidding adieu to stately Warwick, we drove 
| through its principal street, where, in a shop 
window, we espied a sign on which was written, 
‘*American hams, sixpence a pound.” What a 
fall was there, from Guy of Warwick and the 
Saxon kings, to American pigs! Could stout 
Sir Guy come riding on his charger down the 
street, how puzzled would he be at that same 
What American could mean, he could not 
| tell, for our country was not heard of in his day, 
lay, and for centuries after him. If our land, 
' however, has no early history, we sheuld console 
ourselves by the reflection, we have no bold 
‘barons and no fortress-castles. 


sign. 


A dvive of eight miles brought us to Stratford- 
upon-Avon,—but how shall I dare say aught of 
this celebrated spot, so often described by abler 
| pens, and of late by Irving, Howitt, and Sigour- 
i ney! I will, however, venture upon a few 
| words, merely describing what we saw, and what 
| were our impressions. The country around the 
‘town is very lovely, covered with farms and 
| woodland, ending in hills, and from which one 
may see the origin of many of Shakspeare’s 
ruraldescriptions. Over the country once spread 
| the forest of Arden, which some commentators 
think is the forest in which is laid the scene of 
As you like it,” and not that of Ardennes in 
‘France. It was from this forest also, which 
stretched around the Castle of Warwick, that 
Piers Gaveston gave the Earl of Warwick the 
soubriquet of “ Black Dog of Ardenne.” This, 
however, cost the unworthy favorite of the weak 
King Edward his life; for, ‘when the stern 
Earl heard it, he vowed a terrible vow that he 


To one who knew so little ef | would make the minion feel the black dog’s 


The Earl of Warwick, with a party of 


| teeth.” 
in Kenilworth 


friends, seized Gaveston while 
Castle, and carried him out in the country a few 
‘miles. Here, on Biack-low bill, “a gentle knoll 
a mile or two from Warwick, in view of the 
windings of the placid river Avon, they struck off 
| his head.’ A cross, erected by some pious and 
| compassionate soul, once stood upon the hill, 
‘called Gaveston’s cross. Upon a rock is the 


‘following inscription ; 
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©1311. P. Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, beheaded 
here.” 

The remains of the forest of Arden, whose 
dark masses crowned the bills around us, now 
acquired a new beauty, while o’ershadowed by 
the towers of Warwick and Kenilworth, and 
fraught with reminiscences of history and recol- 
lections of Shakspeare’s genius. This forest 
could not have been the scene of the before- 
mentioned play, as the personages are French; 
but here are to be seen the models whence he 
crew the shades and vistas where pretty Rosalind 
wandered, and where the faithful eld Adam 
followed his master. Here is also the old oak 
around whose spreading roots murmured the 
brook, by the side ef which was stretched the 
“melancholy Jaques.” I smiled as I recollected 
a conversation between Rosalind and Touchstone, 


which in some things we might apply to ourselves. | 


Ros. Well, this is the forest of Arden. 


Touch. Ay, now I am in Arden: the more | 


fool I: when I was at home I was in a better 
place; but travellers must be content. 
While in Stratford it is very touching to find 


the poet so honored as he is in the place of his | 


birth. Every where are to be seen memorials of 


him. It is a small town, but neat and cheerful. | 


The town hall is a good building, having upon 
the north end a likeness of Shakspeare, by 
Gainsborough, and beneath it, one verse from 
Midsummer Night's Dream. A portrait of him 
isin the chiefroom. There ishere a Shakspeare 


Hotel, but we drove to the Wellington. Here, 
all the rooms are named from the poet's plays. 
We were shown into a sitting room bearing the 
pleasant name of * All’s well that ends well,”’ and 
into the bed-room of “ Richard IIIL.,” which 
we entered with a little trepidation, as we remem- 
bered the fate of the pretty princess. 


The cottage in which Shakspeare was born,— | 


April 1564,—resembles many that we had seen 
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\ insignificant, in comparison, seemed all earth's 
garnishing, of rank and state! Were it not for 
its beautiful castle, who would go to Warwick 
because it was the home of the lordly Warwicks 
‘and Beauchamps? 


Who goes to visit the spot 
where Queen Elizabeth was born,—or puissant 
Harry, her father,—or the mighty Henrys and 
Edwards who preceded him? Who would not 
rather claim descent from William Shakspeare, 


than see his ancestor’s name in the Peerage 
Book? 

| am but a simple American republican, and know 
no better. 


Pardon me, ye Norman descended,—I 


| From the place of his birth, let us go to his 
tomb. Oh, who would not wish to repose in 
so lovely a resting place! Beside the pure and 
gentle Avon, stands the church of the Holy 
Trinity, one of the beautiful erections of the 


thirteenth century. Around it are lofty elm 


| trees, beneath whbse shadow lie the “rude 
forefathers of the hamlet.’ We pess across the 
church-yard, beneath a lime-tree-walk; one of 


| those verdant avenues, formed by interiacing the 


green branches above and at the sides, thus 


making a long arbor. ‘The church is very pretty, 
j;and contains many monuments besides that of 
the immortal bard. The Clopton family, of 
| whom we have so interesting an account by 
| William Howitt, lie in the chapel of the Holy 
Virgin at the east end. The Baron of Clopton, 
|with his Countess, repose upon a monument 
beneath a Gothic-arched canopy. The whole is 
of alabaster, highly carved enamelled, painted 
and gilded. The figures lie at full length in the 
robes of state, and are excellent likenesses. The 
knight is in armor, over which is a scarlet mantle 
of estate. A coronet is on his head,a gold chain 
around his neck, and a hon couchant at his feet. 


| His lady wears a scarlet mantle, lined with fur, a 


large gold cord and tassel around her waist, a 
gold chain, and enormous ruff about her neck. 


in England. It is small and low, the front of | And now, lest indignation should be excited by 


plaster crossed by beams of oak. 
shown through a small shop in front, which had | 


We were | thus lingering near the tomb of genius, we will 


| 


at once to the chancel. Let us, as we enter, 


| 


been used by a butcher, and into a small dark 
back room with a stone floor; thence up a} 
winding stair into a small front room, where the | 


“ } 
great genius first saw the light. “ Ah,” thought | 


J, as I seated myself in one of the antique chairs, | 
“would that a little of his inspiration might enter } 
my dull head!—that is, if it could come without | 
his naughtiness !" As we read the names of the | 
great, the good, the noble, the powerful, which | 
darken the white-washed walls and ceiling, and 


who have bent their lofty heads with sereage ck 
as they entered this lowly apartment; how ° 


admire this part of the church. Look at its row 
of beautifully mullioned windows ;—its carved 
rafters crossing the roof, supported by busts 
of kings and abbots, and angels bearing the 
arms of those who were benefactors to the church. 

At the end, a large window, adorned by statues, 
lets the summer sun in upon the tombs. John 
A. Combe lies recumbent beneath a lofty canopy, 
while he who has rendered him immortal, and 
to whom this church owes its constant bands of 
admiring pilgrims from every land, is represented 
merely by a bust upon the wall above. Around 
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the bust is a canopy, supported by black marble 


pillars, bearing on the top, Shakspeare’s arms, 
with two figures, sculls, spades, and inverted 


CcCLOU 


torches, indicating mourning. The bust of | 


Shakspeare was raised soon after his death, and 
The fore- 
head is high, the head nearly bald, and the eye- 


is 2llowed to be a correct likeness. 


brows strongly marked. The face has the} 


gravity and composure we should expect from 
the author of such tragic scenes; but no where 
is to be seen the humor which effervesces over 
In his hand he holds a pen. When 


these effigies were first erected, they were col- 


his works. 
ored to resemble life. “The eyes were light 
hazel, and the hair and head auburn. The 
dress consisted of a scarlet doublet, over which 
was a loose black gown without sleeves. The 
lower part of the cushion before him, was crim- 
son, the upper, green, with gilt tassels." Upon 
a tablet beneath are the oft quoted lines,—* Stay 
Passenger, Why Goest Thou By So fast,” etc., 
and under it is,—** Obiit Ano Doi, 1616 tatus 
53, Die 23 Ap.” Below this, and beneath a 
slab of the stone floor, before the communion 
rails, reposes the dust of the bard of Avon. 


Upon the stone are the follewing lines written by | 


himself— 
Goop Frenp For Jesus SAKE forbeare 


To p1GG T-E DUST ENCLOASED HERE 


Biese Be T-E Man? spares T-ES stones | 


Anno CURST BE He ; Moves My Bones. 


George IV. visited this place, and intended to 
carry the remains of Shakspeare to Westminster 


Abbey, but when he stood by the grave, and read } 


these lines, he spared them. It would be a 
shaineful disregard of Shakspeare’s wishes to 


remove his dust, as he chose his burial spot to | 


be here, beside his loved Avon, and among the 
haunts of his childhood. 
to the place of his birth, and retired here to end 


He was much attached 


his days from the attractions of a court where he 
He lies, also, beside his 
wife, Ann Hathaway, to whom he was tenderly 


was a leading star. 


attached. 
around the grave of Shakspeare, inherit the infa- 


May those who would alter any thing 


mous immortality of Malone, who caused the | 


effigies to be whitewashed, and thus destroyed for 
ever the original colors of the face and dress. 
The following lines were written upon the occa- 
sion :— 


* Stranger, to whom this monument is shown, 
Invoke the poet's curses on Malone; 

W hose meduling seal bis harb'roue taste displays, 
And smears Lis tomb-stone, as he marr’ bis plays.’ 


| 
4 
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THE CLOUDS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


I. 


THE morning clouds, how beautiful 
In the blue depths on high! 

How silently they glide along 
The azure of the sky! 

More lovely ia their radiance now, 
Than at night’s solemn noon, 

When flinging their dark shadows o’er 
The pale and silvery moon. 


Il. 


The clouds! God’s hand inscribed them there, 
A precious token given 
To man. that he may here conceive 
The purity of Heaven: 
For ever changing in their forms, 
Like pencillings of light, 
Whose every varied aspect beams 
New beauties on the sight. 


Ill. 


Oh! how enchanting is the thought, 
That peoples clouds and air, 

With beings brighter than have been, 
And more divinely fair: 

This world would be a cheerless void, 
Were fancy chained at home, 

A stranger to the aerial field, 


Where sister-spirits roam: 
IV. 


I love to wander from myself, 
And earthly scenes away; 

And mingle with the airy forms, 
Unclogged by human clay: 

A soothing spell enthralls my heart, 
And makes me rather be 

A pilgrim through the realms of light, 


Than o’er life’s troubled sea. 


v. 


The clouds! the clouds! how much they seem 


The shadows of that bliss, 
Which fills the glorious world above, 
But never dwells in this: 
They meet us in the morning light, 
At evening's sombre hour; 
Reflecting visions of delight, 
With calm and holy power. 





* The foregoing stanzas were suggested in perusing a bese- 
) tiful essay, which coutaimed an episode upon the same subject. 
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Original. 
WASHINGTON. 


BY THE AWTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” “THE KINSMAN,” ETC 


“* Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state? 
Yes—one,—the first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one !"—Byron. 


[Tse paper which follows, was written so far 
back as 1832. 


ument to the memory of Washington, induces 


The present talk of a grand mon- 


me to publish it now, the more particularly, as 
much of the burden of what follows, relates to 
the moral considerations which grow out of such 
a suggestion. I trust, though written so many 
years ago, it will not prove unseasonable now. 
The subject, and the grave of Washington, 
should always prove fresh in the affections and 
memories of the American people ; and the most 
humble tribute to either,—the spontaneous ac- 
knowledgment of the gratitude of one man, may 
touch, and awaken a responsive chord in the 
bosoms of many more. | 

Happening, a short time ago, to be at Alexan- 
dria, in the District of Columbia, I could not 
resist the temptation, though in the face of 
rough road and crazy vehicle—no steamboats at 
that period, navigating in the required direction 
—to pay a visit to Mount Vernon,—the ancient 
estate, peaceful dwelling, and final resting-place 
of our national hero. I had a companion—an 
enthusiast after my own breast ;—a simple, ear- 
nest creature, who could find memorials of senti- 
ment in objects the most insignificant; and to 
whom a sprig from the shrubs, or a pebble froin 
the mound, which covered the tomb of Wash- 
ington, were precious treasures, carefully to be 
examined, for long 


put away, and secretly 


months afterward. The character is not a fre- 
quent one in our country—would it were—and 
it was not easy to find any companion for my 
proposed expedition. It does not yet partake of 
the nature of a pilgrimage to visit Mount Ver- 
non, and perform the homage that we designed ; 
—not, I suspect, because we are incapable, as 
yet, of appreciating the services of the great man 
whose relics it enshrines—but, rather, because 
the object of admiration is in our way, and easily 
approached. It is the fault of a sanguine people, 
such as the Americans, never to behold the 


thing which is immediately before their eyes. 
The burial-place of Washington is not suffi- 
ciently remote to make it a desirable place of" 


eo) 
~ 


pilgrim search. Were it placed in Italy, or 
Switzerland, or even England, the shrine would 
be sought—would be hallowed by homage—and 
the patriots of our country, (a prolific growth,) 
and patriotism from all countries, would tudge 


thither, at all seasons, with impatient reverence. 


At the present time, we are too little heedful of 


the true sources of national character, and the 
true objects of national homage, to undertake 
any such pilgrimage. Republicans are not un- 
individual. 
Each man, if he thinks of a patriot at all, thinks 


grateful, perhaps;—they are only 
of a living patriot. If he would turn to the 
statesman capable of saving the country, he 
addresses himself to his looking-glass. I do 
not know that, in this respect, we are nationally 
different from the Englishman. He has pretty 
much the same sort of individuality; but it is 
very certain that the Englishman makes a more 
frequent pilgrimage to the tomb of Washington, 
than do his own countrymen; and, we are 
equally sure that, in no other country under the 
sun, glorying in the possession of such a memory, 
is there so little pride or triumph displayed—so 
little homage shown—so cold and calculating a 
veneration—when they do approach the sacred 
eminence. When there, too, one of the very 
first objects seems to be to let their neighbors 
know that they have been there; and the sum- 
mer-house is accordingly bescribbled over with 
names of the innumerable John Smiths, who, 
doubtless, have a fancy that George Washing- 
ton lived, labored and died, for no other object 
than that the John Smiths should be heard of, 
as being pleased to spend an hour, and sharpen 
a pencil, at his tomb. 

But, though such seems evidently the feeling 
of most persons who go, yet the number is really 
very small, speaking comparatively, of those by 
whom the pilgrimage is made. Few people 
know, or care, where Mount Vernon exactly is, 
or what treasure it contains. Thousands, and 
tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
visit annually the seat of Government, and of 
these we may confidently state, that scarce one 
in the hundred, though loitering, in the most un- 
productive sort of life, for months together, in 
the immediate neighborhood,—within a three 
hours ride or sail of the spot—have ever felt a 
desire, or enjoyed the singular satisfaction of 
plucking a pebble from the turf, or a bran h 
from the boughs, or yielding themselves up to 
the solemn musings of an hour, beside the little 
modest eminence where repose, in unbroken 
slamber, the remains of his country's father. 


Liow very strange does this seem ina Christian 
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country—a country where virtue is a professed | 
' 


object of admiration and example,—where we | 
believe in the venerable and the true—where we | 
have ambition,—where we prate of poetry and } 
the arts,—where we declare a faith in the im-! 


mortality of genius, and profess to cherish the 


memory of patriotism. Where, too, every now 


and then, we Jay out our Mount Auburn's, and | 
other mounts, with other pretty names,—each | 
petty city striving to rear up its petty Pere-la| 
chaise,—with its white, broken columns, and its | 
Egyptian obelisks, and its Theban San Cophagi, | 
to the great gratification of those Smiths and! 


Thompsons, who,—God help them! would be 
very apt, the first thing after reaching Heaven 
itself, to pull out their pencils, in order to 


inscribe in fair text, upon its walls, the aforesaid 


venerable names. 


Well may the foreigner, looking down upon 


our incessant strifes and clamors,—clamors and 
strifes almost wholly given to money and money's 
worth,—and how to get money, and how to keep 
money,—and how to use a government for the 


sole purpose of transferring your neighbor's | 


money to your pocket—well, we say, may the 


stranger pause, with an equal feeling of scorn, 
. . = } 
and wonder, to remark our woful indifference to |! 


the true objects of veneration. This is an organ 
in which Dr. Spurzheim will, we suspect, find 
the American head wofully deficient.* 
soon we forget the services of the great and 


good. 


How we loathe to hear the language of eulo-| 
With what industry we bunt | 
up the disparaging circumstance which shall 


gium upon merit. 


But the subject 
is asad and ungrateful one. It is well remem- 
bered that a felonious attempt was made to vio- 


enable us to qualify our eulogy. 


late the tomb of Washington, and carry the. 


bones to Europe for exhibition. Shocking as 
was the attempt, yet what a proof it was of the 
conviction, on the part of the felon, that the 
veneration of the European vulgar would have 
been such, as would make the proceeding a suc- 
cessful speculation. Yet, this attempt, whieh, 
one who believed in our professions of attach- 


ment to the memory of Washington, would sup- | 
pose would have produced a thrill of horror! 


i 


through the country, scarcely. occasioned a 
comment. IT ad the robber succeeded—had he 
got the bones to Europe and raised an outcry of 


wonder,—what think you would have been said 


here by the press? Can you conjecture? Why, 





* Such, we believe was the case. Spurzheim had, just before 
the writing of this article, arrived in thie country. 


How | 


How anxious we seem to forget them. | 





WASHINGTON. 


——.. 


what else, but that * these are our bones! The 
great Washington was our highly distinguished 
fellow citizen ;”’—we should have reclaimed the 
bones—and the individual John Smiths, every 
where, would have lifted up their voices to ask 


John Bull, if he thought so much of the dead 


“We 


were born in the same parish, we are of the same 


man, what should be said of the living ? 


clay and kidney—we are all Washingtons!” 
Enough of this! 

The Alexandria 
Vernon, is, if 1 recollect rightly, some thirteen 
But the road is a very wretched 


distance from to Mount 
or fifteen miles. 
one—exceedingly rough and uneven, of a stone 
and clay formation, which, in bad weather, is 
scarcely (ravelluble. It is quite as crooked as 
customary in our southern country,—partakes of 
a continual variety of hill and dale; and the 
traveller who, like myself, goes thither in a 
miserable hack, will wish himself at his journey’s 
end long before he is apprized of that gratifying 
Besides, there is nothing on the route to 
relieve the tedium of one’s progress. The road 
and monotonous—unenlivened by 


or cultivation—the 


event. 


is weary 
cottage forest growth is 
stunted and inferior in the eyes of one accus- 
tomed to the mighty pines, oaks, and cypresses, 
of a region further south. The foliage does not 
combine much variety, and I do not know that 
we heard the notes of a single song-bird—though 
it was June—beguiling us in our progress, and 
cheering the dullness, and softening the sterility 
It was quite a relief, as well as a 
with the 


of the scene. 


gratified, to come in contact 


grounds—to be told, we shall soon be in sight of 


wish 
the venerable mansion. It is the genius of the 
place alone which commends the pilgrimage. 
The avenue, by which you are conducted te 
the dwelling, is long, wide, and circuitous. At 
the first entrance which you reach, stands the 
lodge of the porter. Here you find an old negro 
who unbars the gates and receives your shilling. 
The road winds about and upen the hill on 
which the building stands, and the rise of the 
acclivity, in some places, is very considerable. 
he avenne, as at present travelled, skirts, and 
partially surrounds, the park and garden, on the 
rear of the edifice. The immediate approach to 
the latter, on the land side and from the rear, is 
between a number of small old buildings—the 
varions domestic offices—now (1832) most 
generally in a state of decay and dilapidation. 
The Mansion House at Mount Vernon is 
well known, through innumerable prints and 
pictures, to the reader. 
the dwelling itself, I should say that these were 
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sufficiently correct. I am not satisfied, however, 


that they convey a very accurate impression of 


relative objects. The design of the artist, in 
most cases, seems to have been rather to give a 
picture of the dwelling than of the scene—of 
the mere fabric which should certainly be the 
centre point of the picture, than of the noble 
and beautiful grouping, which the eye, ina rapid 
circuit of vision, immediately takes in. I do 
not remember one of these pictures which gave 


me any just idea of the superior elevation of 


Mount Vernon above the river, down upon 
which it immediately looks. Yet this elevation 
is very considerable. The eye, from the hill, has 
a fine range of several miles, and the scenery 
which it commands, if neither very bold or novel, 
is still attractive, various, and interesting. At 
this point, the river is beautifully broad ; and its 
level sweep of surface, finds a constantly pleasing 
relief in the numerous and constantly changing 
undulations of the shores on either hand—here, 
rising suddenly, there slowly sinking ;—now 
retreating with an easy upward slope, and now 
stretching outwards, overflowing the stream, and 
looking suddenly down into its placid depths. 
At the distance of a few miles, on the opposite 
side of the river, well placed, we should think, as 





a fortress, is Fort ; a speck upon the hills, 
looking very harmless and somewhat venerable, 
but capable, at short warning, of putting on gay 
streamers, and speaking out ina voice of thunder. 
The quiet of its present aspect is, however, more 
decidedly in unison with the scene, Silence 
seems to have made a visible dwelling of the 
spot. No manufactory smokes or din,—no clash 
and clatter of water wheels,—break in upon the 
sweet repose of her sanctuary; and the poet and 
the patriot, with an equal sense of security, may 
muse beside the tomb of the hero, and fancy the 
immediate presence of his awful shade. 


The grounds of the Mount Vernon estate are 


extensive, and seem to have been laid out with 


considerable taste. 


myself anything of a judge in the disvosition of 
shrubberies and green beds. I derive very little 
satisfaction from any arrangement of this sort, in 
which the hand of the artist is visible, inshrewdly 
turned corners, in beds of crescent form, and 
families, whether of pinks or cabbages, that grow 


up in hearts, and stars, and diamonds. I would 


much rather not look at such fantasticals. Here, 

however, I did look, with closeness and satisfac- | 

tion; but, really, i cannot say how far my taste 

was shocked or satisfied in the contemplation. 

My thoughts, indeed, were too active for my 
34 


Not that Iam mach of an | 
amateur in flower or fruit culture, or consider | 


tastes. It was enough to conjecture that, in the 


must have walked frequently. His eye rested on 


|these very objects. His hands pressed these 


very trees. Nay, from some of these shrubs, his 


fingers may have disengaged the fragrant 
blossom, while he mused upon the growth, the 
'beauty, and the stature of his country; and, 
possibly, with prophetic heart, upon her miserable 
strifes, and the sordid struggles, in which, under 
false and fatal impulses, so many thousands of 
her sons are now engaged. Here he dwelt, at 
the time when the clouds were gathering o’er the 


opening scenes of '76. Had he then, and while 
in these peaceful walks, any prescience of what 
Did he think,—think you?—of 


what he was to be,—to do.,—to suffer, and 


was to follow? 


become,—in the seven years sad apprenticeship 
to war, to which himself and country were 
destined? How interesting if this question 
could be answered! How much more vital 
would al] these walks become ! 

Thinking these things, I searcely note the 
interesting and elegant objects of sense by which 
[ am surrounded. How completely the moral 
nature lifts us above the physical,—even above its 
beauty, its sweetness, and its majesty! All 
things here, for this reason, are subordinate to 
the man—the mighty memory—the hallowing 


Yet the 


garden is well kept, is very spacious, and on any 


and endowing Genius of the Place. 


other grounds, would no doubt be sufficiently 
attractive. Some of the most delicate tropical 
fruits are here to be met with—the product of a 
Among 


these are the orange, the lemon, and many other 


close and careful hot-house cultivation. 


choice exotics, which our capricious climate 
renders so uncertain of growth, even where the 
utmost solicitude is addressed to their protection. 
Perhaps we should look in vain, through this 
well-displayed and large variety, for any marked 
deficiency which wealth or taste would judiciously 


supply. 
the nostrils,—but the visitor at Mount Vernon, 


The mere eye would be satisfied, and 
| whose eye and nostrils would be most active any 
| where else, is required here to gaze with other 
organs, and feel with superior senses. Memory 
‘must be the eye and thenght, and the objects of 
| sight must be those which Conjecture brings 
| before the vision, from that palace of a thousand 
| chambers, where Contemplation is the moon- 
eyed Sovereign. 
A summrer-house, of limited dimensions, is 
jhere pointed out as the favorite retreat of 
| Wasltington. It is in ruins, slightly elevated, 
and the steps gone by which you ascend it. We 


walks of this very garden, Washington himself 
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made out to scramble up, arid look around us, || and shocking indignity would this have been! 
but without seeing anything to please, or any- || Would we have felt it as we should? Would 
thing to inspire ;—but something to offend us. |, we have made it a national point to have recov- 
Though we might easily persuade ourselves to| ered these remains? Should we have seen the 
believe that this was a favorite retreat with the! spectacle,—such as we have recently witnessed 
chief, from the press of company, or the cares of) in France,—of the entire people, assembling, in 
State ; yet all that was venerable in the spot has; pilgrimage and procession, to recover the 
been efiectually banished by the wilful obtrusion | unconscious dust of our national hero ? 
of vulgar spirits. ‘The sacred shade withdraws), At length, I stood before the sanctuary—the 
itself from the temple which its presence cannot | last home of the Genius of the Place. An old 
exorcise of what is vulgar; and here, accordingly, | negro, whose venerable gray head was strong 
they come, and here they accumulate ; and over | evidence in his behalf, and who proclaimed him- 
the walls they scrawl uncouth combinations of} self to have been “ body servant to the General,” 
letters, vowels, and consonants, which, in every | directed our steps. How greatly does such a 
day language, are the names of every day men. || claim elevate its asserter. To have been the 
Here is a place to make happy the souls of the | associate of Washington, is certainly to have 
innumerable families of Smith and Thompson. | enjoyed great privileges; but this old body 
Here they riot and ramble. Here is the German} servant had even greater. He saw his master at 
text, and the Roman, the Italian, and every form | all moments—in all moods. The great man was 
of penmanship, enlisted to show how small are! unbent before him. The great soul was in 
the persons who still wish to fasten themselves to | dishabille. The mind became relaxed—the form 
the garments of the great. When will the) composed—the undress of temper—the relaxation 
English and the American people have done with | of muscle,—the spirit in repose, or even at play ; 
these pitiable little varieties ? —and no doubt this old negro more frequenily 
‘The reader is aware that there are two vaulted | beheld the smile of Washington than many of 
apartments at Mount Vernon, which are each | his dearest friends. Nay, was he not one of his 
known as the Tomb of Washington. The first) dearest friends? The privileged attendant of 
of these, which is the more ancient, stands! one’s walks, however humble, cannot be other- 
obliquely from, but in front of the mansion, and | wise. For this reason, our dog is not only our 
overlooks the river. It is a very plain fabric, | most attached, but our most attaching companion; 
with a very common door of wood, and is now) and in his loss, the best of us feels, that he could 
falling into ruins. Nothing can be more humble | “ better spare something better.” 1 assure you, 
or unpretending. Yet, within this simple! that, taking for granted that the old negro told 
structure, the earthly remains of Washington || us the truth, | regarded him with infinitely more 
lay, for some time, prior to their transfer to the | veneration than I am accustomed to pay to most 
stronger, but scarce more imposing fabric, in| white men. 
which they now repose. It was from this vault!) But, standing before the tomb, we soon forgot 
that the felon, who sought to carry away the|jall minor considerations. It rests upon a small 


4 4 ; ; ; ; | ; . ay , ; > r ~ > . 
bones of Washington, appropriated, in mistake, eminence, partly hiddeu from persons below, by 


those of another member of the family. This the-surrounding foliage. It isnot very large, and 


attempt, most probably, hurried the transfer of) is almost as unimposing as the ancient vault. It 


° ells - ° . : 6 

the sacred deposite, to a more secure place of|| 1s of brick,—entirely covered round with earth,— 
' , : 

“ping. The motives of the robber were | the very plain square front alone excepted,—and 

eeping 3 


undoubtedly of a mercenary kind. He was a/ having, on all sides but that of entrance, the 

foreigner who had been in the employ of the | appearance of a small hill. An iron door, of 

family, and who calculated, most probably, on | strong and simple workmanship, conceals and 

making a great speculation in Europe by| closes the entrance. 

exhibiting his awful treasures.* Whatacruel| And this is the earthly tenement—and in that 
/ small and humble mansion abide the mortal and 


— ' 
} . i relic ’ > , s) > +} q 
* This wretch had actually possessed himself of certain | decaying relics of one whose memories are 
boues, Aseull, thigh-bones, legs, ete, of one of Washington's | immortal—whose name is a sound to call together 
ancestors ;—there he had secreted in his bedding. Other : : ‘ é 
motives than those assigned in the text, have been urged for his |) the striving nations, and to impress the hearts ot 
proceeding ; as an Englishman, governed by an insane as well | 
as fiendish national hostility, it 1s suggested that his purpose 
was no other than the gross exposure and desecration of these | neace. I sat down before the simple mausoleum, 
remains to ineult and indignity. But cupidity seems to have || ¥ ; . gee é 
resented the most probable, though scarcely more creditable, which, in its very simplicity, corresponded with 


tive. The circumstances which led to this detection are | : . , : 
eemeteel-kave. — a ‘the pride of such a sentiment; and, musing on 


'struggling empires with a general sentiment of 
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WASH 


the scenes, the memories of the man by whose 
association it was hallowed, I felt how becoming 
and just was the determination of his descendant, 
Mr. John A. Washington, to reject the appli- 
cation of Congress, which Body had resolved to 
transfer the bones of his ancestor to the Capitol. 
What would such transfer do for the renown 
and memory of Washington? Would he become 
dearer to the American people, taken from the 
quiet repose of the family vault to the national 
thoroughfare? A distinction such as this could 
confer no honor upon him, whose monument is 
the great empire at large, through its vast extent, 
for which he has done so much. 
if we could persuade the people to go aside, once 


in a season, to make obeisance to his memory, | 


than that we should,—consulting what, without 
disparagement, we may term the popular conve- 
nience,—put his bones into the market-place ;— 
making that which is the theatre, hourly, of the 
most humiliating strife and tumult, the abiding 


place of all that was once great, glorious, and | 
There is a holy seemliness in the quiet | 


good. 
shades of Mount Vernon, for the repose of him, 
who, of himself, so much desired the shelter of 
its hallowed precincts ;—and, in thus consulting 
his wish, in this particular, his descendant has 
determined as was equally becoming in the sight 
of propriety and veneration. Let Mount Vernon 
—semper viret—still be the shrine, set apart and 
sacred, at which those who truly venerate the 
memory of the national saint, may bow themselves 
in his honor;—where no voice of ambition may 
break the serene quiet—no unhallowed strife of 
party or of power, disturb with its wild rant, the 
pure atmosphere of patriotism and liberty. 

If, however, it be thought necessary to do him 
a more especial honor, let us build the monument 
over his remains. Let it be one that all eyes 
shall behold from Mexico to Maine,—and yet, 
even were this possible, how very idle, how very 
unnecessary would be such a memorial. In 
vain, with a dull, unseemly labor, suited indeed 
to our capacities but unworthy of his, would we 
raise our admiration, in stone, to his greatness. 

*“ His monument must be his name alone!”"— 
and when the stranger shall ask,—*‘* On what 
lofty eminence, in what more favored state than 
all the rest, stands the column which commemo- 
rates the worth of the great American!?’—he 
shall be told, that, conscious as we are of the 
inadequacy of any human tribute to record his 
worth or to requite his services, we have been 


content, in compliance with his own will, to leave 


to the moral architects of society—QJustice, 
Gratitude, and Memory—to build for him, among 


Better by far, | 


S01 


INGTON. 


| the affections where they keep their abode, a 
trophy more lasting and more intelligible than 
the Pyramids. And are they not even now, in 
some measure, doing this duty and performing 
this office? Delivered up as we are to the 
narrowing influences of trade, are there not some 
sacred moments, in which Washington stands 
before us, compelling our homage, and prompting 
us to noble performance? Can he be utterly 
forgotten when we behold him in the very peace 
and happiness which we enjoy—in the triumph 
which attends our progress by sea and land—in 
the security that waits upon our footstep, and the 
respect which bows before our flag! He stands 
before us in all the trophies which tell of the 
All of them 
are but trophies of himself, in his own honor, of 


He is not merely an American 


greatness and glory of our nation. 


his own erection. 
—he is a part of America—its soul, its saint, its 
hero ;—and let me add, in more frequent and 
What 
need hath such a man for any monument, and 
where shall we build it,—and who will venture to 


familiar accents, its ever-venerated Sire! 


write the inscription! 

We may place no laurels upon the brow of 
Washington, but we may leave them upon his 
They will say nothing for his greatness, 
Europe, if, in 


tomb. 
but something for our devotion. 
musing his praise, we forget not his lesson. 
Kk nough, if, in the offer of our homage, we prove 
that we have not forgotten the examples gathered 
from his life, and honored at his grave. With- 
out a due regard to these, our homage would be 
idle, and our offerings unworthy. In a spirit, 
warned by a survey of his life, to something like 
a corresponding elevation, can we alone hope te 
do honor to his memory! Let him who has 
made this survey,—who has attained this eleva- 
tion, render this tribute, The genius loci will 
be happy to recieve it. But let him take off his 
shoes as he approaches—let him bring no dust, 
no earthly taint upon the sacred mount, for it is 
holy—where the bones of our national saint find 
The spot is dear to man, it 1s conse- 
It is dear to all the people, 
I should 


repose. 
crated to liberty! 
to the remotest nations of the earth! 
have no fear that any foe would dishonor it. I 
cannot think—I will not believe that any invader 
—however deep his hate, however deadly his 
hostility to our country, would knowingly profane 
with unhallowed hand or footstep, the tomb of 
the American Washington. The name alone 
would arrest his progress, and prove its protec- 
tion. The immortal spirit should still, even 
from his tomb, subdue the invader :—-and he 
who came as an enemy, to destroy and desecrate, 


_ 
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would bow down as a worshipper to honor and | 
to bless.* 

But to the American citizen—to him who 
calls himself the countryman of Washington, | 
how abundant in glorious recollections, pure | 
lessons, and patriotic counsels, is the name that, | 


i} 
. | 
once evoked, like a spell of power, summons up, | 


in a single instant, all these associations. How } 
many noble lessons may he gather at the tomb 
of the departed! How many degrading impulses | 
discard—how many loftier and purer ones ac- | 
quired! Wili he not learn here,—and the les- | 
son is, at all times, in our country, one of awful | 
import—in the language of him who has done so || 
much for the noble edifice of our union,—* to f 
frown upon every attempt which would separate | 
the sacred bands which unite us as one people ;” | 
! 


—* however,”—to employ the words of another 
patriot, whom we also delight to honor,—* how- 
ever imposing the sanction, or under whatever 
high name, the design may be entertained ?”| 
The tomb of Washington, as a place of patriotic | 
pilgrimage, would, more than any other object | 
in our own country, teach and enforce this) 
lesson. And how much need have we for its| 


: ° | 
enforcement now!—how, when strife is every | 


where active in the land;—when laws, as well as | 
men, seem to have lost their virtue ;—when' 
bankruptcy, following years of profligate and/ 
wanton expenditure, is no longer a reproach;— 
when selfishness and recklessness seem to have 
taken possession of the Capitol ;—when brutality 
displays its filth and insolence, at the public cost, 
and in the public presence, and holds its head 
unabashed, and with bold assurance, as if chal- 
lenging attention, and claiming applause for 
bestiality ;--when faction takes up arms at the 
slightest impulses, and murder brandishes the 
dagger on the smallest provocation ;—when 
fraud is universal, shame banished, patriotism 
dumb ; and when, if Virtue be not openly ban- 
jshed, she is, at least, put hourly to the blush by 
the audacity with which vice huddles on, and 
awaggers in her garments! Could we have but 
one spot made sacred,—rendered sure,—venera- 
ble by reason of the past,—holy by reason of its 
present guest,—to which the pure in heart might 
yet turn,—gathering courage for the future,— 
having visions of new hope ;—cheered by the 


—_—_—_— 

* Have we not already, indeed, realized the truth of this 
eonviction? An aneedote is told, though, just at this moment, 
we cannot lay our hand upon the authority—which illustrates 
yery heppily the moral influence of Mount Vernon upon a 


WASHINGTON. 





national enemy. Phe British army sacked the Capitol, but 
spared the tomb of Washington. When apprized that they 
were passing the Mount Vernon Estates, the British efficers 
wuneovered themselves in silence. Such an occurrence was as 
Ronorable to the foe, as it should be grateful to the people, 
whose hero's shade wus thus properly bouored.—-epiTor. 





= 


holy assurance which we gather always at the 
mansions of the mighty dead, that nations are 
never entirely deserted by the natural nature ;— 
that fresh spirits dart every now and then from 
her regenerative womb, to set things right, to 
awaken the slumberer, repel the intruder, replen- 
ish the exhausted fountains of virtue—and purge 
the impure avenues of the continually lapsing 
heart of man. ‘The tomb of Washington is full 
of cheerful promises. Each age must, and will, 
have its Washington ;—all not equally great, but 
equally adapted to the purposes for which they 
The youth of our country would 
de well to go, at least, once in their lives, ona 


are required. 
pilgrimage to this tomb. In its simple aspect— 
in the peace which surrounds it—in the memo- 
ries of greatness which it recalls, it will teach 
the noblest lessons; lessons of lofty purpose, 
unrelaxing endeavor, manly constancy, virtuous 
consistency, inflexible truth, a patriotism that 
was never more singularly selfish than when it 
least appeared to think of self—a habit of working 
without reward, and of enduring without com- 
plaint! If the maxims of Washington, so hap- 
pily illustrated by his example, are not wholly 
forgotten—and they cannot but be remembered 
at his tomb,—we shall never have occasion to 
feel for the honor, and tremble for the safety of 
our country. If we ourselves tear not down from 
its high place, the household divinity of our 
nation—that liberty which each man may set up 
in his own dwelling, then shall it flourish as a 
green tree, yielding fruit and shelter to the innu- 
merable thousands that gather in amity beneath 
its branches. Served by such a spirit, our free 
institutions, glorious in design, and admirable in 
execution,—shall, of themselves, form the most 
fitting monument of that hero of civilization who 
is our noblest national theme ;—surviving, as 
they must, the struggling and surrounding 
empires,—beautiful as nature,—imperishable as 
truth. W. G. S$. 


ConvVERSATION calls out into light what has 
been lodged in all the recesses and secret cham- 
bers of the soul. By occasional hints and inci- 
dents, it brings old useful notions into remem- 
branece : it unfolds and displays the hidden trea- 
sures of knowledge, with which reading, observa- 
tion, and study, has before furnished the mind. 
By mutual discourse the soul is awakened and 
allured to bring forth its hoards of knowledge, 
and it learns how to render them most useful to 
mankind. A man of vast reading, without con- 
yersation, is like a miser who lives only to himself. 
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Original. 


LAURA LESTER. 


BY MISS J. W. H. GEORGE. 


‘Happiness ! how universal and all absorbing 
its pursuit, and how diversified the ways in which 
it is sought!’ mentally exclaimed Mr. Lester, 
as he sat silently regarding his lovely daughter 
plying her needle by the evening fire, in their 
cottage home. ‘Ah, happiness,” he continued, 
“thou hard sought treasure of the human heart, 
thou divine visitant from Heaven sent; thou 
‘cometh neither from the east or from the 
west,’ but maketh thy dwelling in the dove-like 
breast of those, whose souls calmly reposing 
‘neath the smile of hope, diffuse around them 
the sweets of a loving temper ; and in that quies- 
cent beauty which is Heaven’s own heritage, 
submits without repining to changes and priva- 
tions, to sorrows and bereavements which un- 


nerve the strong, proud natures of those who | 
breast the billow, and brave the peltings of the | 


mountain storm, unshaken and unmoved.”’ 


Thus mused Mr. Lester, as the evening hours 
deepened into night, and Laura sat busily ab- 
sorbed in her work, till the clock chiming the 
hour of midnight, warned them to retire. And 
pulling aside her work-table, and bidding her 
father good-night, she was soon wafted by the 
arms of sleep, in forgetfulness of weal or woe. 
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Miss Palmerston, for that was the lady's name, 
| had been a schoolmate of Laura’s, and though 
some years her senior, the intimacy commenced 
| in the oft thoughtless period of school-days, had 
| ripened and deepened with time, into what pro- 
mised to be a true and lasting friendship. 
| ‘Oh, Catherine, how I have longed to see 
you, to show you our sweet cottage,” said the 
| enthusiastic Laura. ‘“ We have such sweet 
| flowers, such sweet walks, such sweet birds, and 
oh, such sweet sunset evenings, I do not a bit 
| regret, as you told me | should, leaving town, 
| for the country is so much more to my taste.” 
| You will be glad, however, though I hope 
i to make an exchange now and then, in order 
| that your whilom friends may know you are in 
| the land of the living, by seeing your bodily 
| presence,” replied Miss Palmerston, * or they 
| will be under the same impression as I am, that 
| you are dead and buried in this secluded nook. 
| But where is your father? I suppose he wanted 
| to hide himself from all human eyes, and, if pos- 
| sible, conceal his very existence from the knowl- 
edge of every one; and for him it might be 
| rational enough; but to forget the requirements 
‘of youth, in the gloomy despondency which he 
has indulged, because, forsooth, the riches which 
|I suppose he fancied, once gave lustre to his 
name, have taken to themselves wings and flown 
away, is neither wise, merciful, nor just, and so, 
Laura, notwithstanding your beseeching looks, 





Mr. Lester, however, continued his station by 
the fire, and indulged the dreamy musing we 
found him engaged in at the commencement of | 
our tale, till ‘tired nature ” at length bade him| 
seek repose. 


I mean to tell him.” 

“ Not for the world, dear, dear Catharine,” 
‘said Laura; “his own afflictions are enough, 
| without allowing a thought of my unhappiness 

to add to them, even if it were the case, which 





| 


“Thy mercies are fresh every evening, and | is not, especially now you have arrived.” 


renewed every morning,” saith the Psalmist. | 


‘“* Well,” said Miss Palmerston, “we will see 


And bright as a lark Laura Lester joined her || about it,” and giving the necessary directions to 
g J giving y 


father at the breakfast-table, which had been 
prepared by her own hand, and her face, radiant | 
with health, hope, contentment ard youth, sat | 
expatiating on the brightness of the morning in 
that gleeful tone which to/d the heart from which 
itemanated so free from aught in the shape of 


care, that Mr. Lester was drawn away from | 


himself while listening to her, and his specula- 
tions and his theories were, for a time, alike for- 
gotten. 

The breakfast things were scarcely removed, 
when a carriage drove up to their door, and a 
young lady, about twenty-five, alighted from it, 
and in a few moments was locked in the warm 
embrace of Laura, whose heart dilated with| 
delight at beholding one whom she so much| 
loved. 





= 


! 
| 


ow. footman, as to when the carriage should 
/come for her again, she followed Laura to her 


[own room, and disclosed the object of her visit, 


| 


which was nothing more or less than to obtain 
aa father’s consent to return with her the fol- 
| lowing day to town ; for that her birth-day came 
round the next week, which her mother proposed 
celebrating by a ball and supper, when, of course, 
putting off her bonnet with its waving plumes,— 
“you, Laura, must be present.”’ 

Laura’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at the 
thought, and her lively friend continued,—* Oh, 
Laura, I have no patience with your father for 
bringing you to this out-of-the-way place. I 
thought my people would never find it in the 
world. Eglantine Bower, forsooth, a fine name, 
but people can’t live on romance now-a-days, 
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The long and short, however, of the matter is, || had ascribed to him, namely, to hide himself 
you must come and live with us, and your father, ‘from all and every one who had previously 
if he chooses to live here, must do without his| known him. Beneath the smile of prosperity, 
daughter.” ! he had lived surrounded with the society of the 

Laura smiled as her friend rattled on with her | gay, the rich, the noble and the talented; amid 
decisive measures; but the lessons of filial duty | which, his own talents had shown with that 
and affection so sedulously inculeated by her | peculiar lustre, which superior minds ever dis- 
excellent mother, were too firmly rooted in her | seminate around them in their bold and upward 
mind to concur in the wishes of Miss Palmer-| march to the temple of science. But in the 
ston, however her youthful desires might have | shadow of adversity, his proud, ambitious spirit 
prompted. So smilingly leading the way, she | feared and shrunk from the tones of syrnpathy 
descended to the parlor, followed by her friend, | and pity which he knew his changed circumstan- 
where they found Mr. Lester, waiting to receive || ces would elicit, and gathering up the remnants 
them. which the wreck of his property presented, he 

“Ah, Miss Palmerston,” he exclaimed, ad-| sought an abode which would shield him alike 
vancing towards her with extended hand, wel- | from the eyes of the prying, and secure to him 
come to our snug and world-defying retreat. | that retirement which was now so necessary to 


Laura told me she had written you, informing |him in the pursuits he had marked out for 
you of our whereabout, but I did not much himself; and from which he one day looked 
expect you would have been able to find it. I || forward to raise to its former eminence, the 
rejoice, however, that you have done so, for we | fallen fortunes of his house. Mrs. Lester had 
shall look forward to hearing something of the | been unable to bear the shock; her health 
gay doings of the world, though we may not par- | naturally delicate, gave way beneath the appall- 
ticipate in them, shall we not, Laura?” 
“ Ay, indeed,” replied Miss Palmerston, an-||loved. For herself, she could have borne the 
swering for her friend; “and something more | change unrepiningly, but she knew the soaring 
than that, I hope, Mr. Lester, for if you, with | spirit of her husband, and shrunk at the thorght 
your tomes of philosophy and metaphysical | of the mortification that was before him, with 
speculations, find your heart and mind overflowing | that feeling of tender concern which had eyer 
with enjoyment in perspective, which the meed | marked the amiable tenor of her life ; and made 
of fame, perchance, is to award you, remember, (to Mr. Lester, the most affectionate and devoted 
your daughter has not discovered the phiioso- | of wives. The wreck in her daughter's pros- 
pher’s stone, which these resources contain for | pects she did not feel so keenly, for the !essons 
the experienced in such matters, and therefore | of duty and submission she had stored her 
will need a different aliment for the development | youthful mind with, had, as it were, become a 
of those faculties, in which lie the germs, or | part of her being, and her happiness would 
tastes, as you may please to phrase it, which are | result, more, she knew, from the sweet exercises 
to fashion her future happiness or pursuits.” | of those feelings and precepts, which formed the 
«« Indeed !” Mr. Lester replied, looking at his | bases of her character, than from any of those 
daughter wonderingly, as Miss Palmerston con- | extraneous circumstances which, to too many, 
cluded; “indeed,” he again repeated, but added | are the only aims and solace of their lives. And 
nothing more. happy was it for her, that it was so; for when 
“You do not comprehend my meaning, Mr. | her angelic mother died, and her father re- 
Lester,” she replied. “The residence you have | nounced the sphere in which she had been 
ehosen for yourself is altogether too retired for brought up, and commenced his recluse life, all 
Laura, and her young and happy years; and I | the sweet self sacrificing natare of her character 
come with a proposal from mother, for her to became necessary, and to filial duty and affec- 
return with me to-morrow, to stay some time; | tion yielded without a murmur, the pleasures of 
in a word, I would like you to allow her to | early friendship, pursuits, and gaieties, and to 
remain entirely with us, where she might partake | her father’s happiness resolved to devote herself, 
in those pleasures natural to her age.” and to use every means in her power, to render 
Mr. Lester’s brow darkened, as Miss Palmer- | his home comfortable and conformable to the 
ston ceased speaking, and for some moments he | plans he had marked out for his future years. 
was silent, for her remarks had wounded him! The cottage Mr. Lester had selected for the 
deeply. Mr. Lester had indeed chosen his | scene of his literary labors, was situated about 
present abode from the motives Miss Palmerston "thirty miles from London, and about twelve from 


ing prospect of poverty for those whom she so 
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the main road. It was quite a rustic habitation, || 
in outward appearance, when he purchased it, 

but a small outlay converted it into a pretty 

tasteful residence ; and in the course of a year, 

with Laura's taste and love of flowers, it assumed 

a sweet flower-like appearance, and she besought 

her father to give it the name of Eglantine 

Bower. 

Mr. Lester smiled at his daughter’s request, 
and indulged her wish. And while, from day to 
day, her time sped on, amid the delights which 
her happy and contented spirit shed around her, 
her father devoted himself to the arduous 
pursuits of literature and science. 

She was, therefore, necessarily much alone ; 
but the music of her well-stored mind, 
its harmonious numbers beneath 


influences of nature’s loveliness ; and her poetic 


yielded 
the sweet 


temperament saw beauty in every zephyr that 
fanned the foliage of the wooded glen, every 
flower that op’ed its petals to the sun; every 
mountain pass, and every flowing stream. All 
was lovely, all was beautiful, and her happy 
spirit bounded with delight, as o’er hill and glade 
she wandered in ‘search of some new flower, to 
add to her floral family—already of a numerous 
class—in her tastefu!ly arranged garden. 

Mr. Lester looked on admiringly during his 
leisure hours; and the blooming, happy aspect 
of his daughter suggested the train of musing 
we have noticed at the commencement of our 
fair heroine’s history. 

The day with him was spent in laborious study 
and scientific investigation; and the evening 
hours usually found him at the work-table of his 
daughter; when he would sit calculating on the 
wonderful mechanism of mind,—its springs of 
thought,—its aims,—its energies,—its vast and 
unbounded stores;—on the grasping nature of 
some, and the quiescent beauty of others. 
“ Here is one,” thought he, * happy without any 
visible cause ; while I, in incessant toil, pass my | 


” 


life, buoyed up only by its perspective.” 

Mr. Lester was a very logical reasoner, and | 
could trace cause and effect with the greatest 
accuracy, he flattered himself, in most things; 
but in the present instance, although he beheld 
the living impersonation, he often wondered at | 
the existence of such perfect content, when he. 
considered her absolute separation from allahose 
pleasures she was brought up to imagine she, 
would partake in, and her education had formed 


her to enjoy and adorn. 

All this was very true; and to most young | 
ladies her present destiny would have been | 
fraught with misery and repining; but Laura ' 
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Lester had been taught in what lay the chief 


happiness and concern of an immortal mind. 
Religion was to be the staff and comfort of her 
youthful years; and in sacred communings with 
the God whom she loved, 
nature, and in the volume of inspiration, her 
spirit imbibed its mines of love, its supporting 
strength, its faith, its hope, and relianee under all 
that appeared to her like privation, sorrow, or 
This it was that gave its happy 
tone to her mind, and induced the dutiful tenor 
of her active life. 


bereavement. 


They had only one menial, 
but the domestic arrangements of their house 
was a pattern of comfort and economy. For 
her father’s income was now so exceedingly 
without her superintendence and 
management, there could be little to 
support that social order, that high-toned minds 
and that aspect of things 
generally which refined and elevated tastes so 
naturally prompt. But without and 
evidenced the minds of the owners; 


limited, that, 
thrifty 


so necessarily require ; 
within, 


and to 
Laura, in particular, gave the highest satisfaction. 


Things were in this position on the day of 


Miss Palmerston’s arrival, who 
possible, to take Laura from a situation which 
she considered was entombing all the hopes and 
And her 
reasoning was undoubtedly plausible enough. 
But Mr. Lester they offended beyond measure, 


though he half owned their truth; and without 


enjoyments of her youthful years. 


_ accomplishing her purpose, the third day after 


her arrival, saw her on the way to town, in high 
dudgeon at what she considered his unwarrant- 
able obstinacy. 

A year passed away, and still beheld Mr. 
Lester at the task he had imposed on himself, of 
composing a work by which he hoped both te 
immortalize his name, and replenish his sunken 
coffers. Another source of profit was also opened 
to him. A young gentleman, destined for holy 
orders, wished to put himself under his tutorage 
for a year, prior to going to the University, and 
he had yielded to his solicitation from the hand- 


some terms proposed for his sojourn. A short 


|time therefore after, saw Selby Mountfort (the 


young gentleman's name) an inmate of Mr. 
Les.er’s Cottage, and, in addition to his literary 
the mental improvement of his pupil 


required his direction and supervision. 


labors, 


Selby Mountfort had just attained his nine- 


teenth year, and to the instructions of a neigh- 


boring clergyman owed his education so far. 
The literary attainments of Mr. Lester had 
acquired, during his residence at Eglantine 
Bower, a fay greater celebrity than he himself 


in the great book of 


resolved, if 


——— ee 


-~ 
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was aware of; and the father of Selby Mountfort y bly thesome steps and laughing face indicated the 
resolved that his son should, if money could | inward satisfaction she felt. The meal times, 
procure it, receive the impress of so learned aj too, were so much happier, their tea-hour par- 
mind, ere he contended at the University for | ticularly ; when the gleams of wit, and sparkling 
those laurels which were to be the precursor of) vivacity of the fair president at the tea-table 
that eloquence he hoped one day to listento from | elicited, in return, the flowing rhetoric of the 
the pulpit, though his choice of a profession for | delighted student. 
his son had been of a different nature. For the) How strongly and deeply is the desire of 
law he had destined him, but Selby’s own mind | companionship engraven on the human heart! 
had dictated the clerical profession, and he had | Laura, amid her innocent and varied pursuits, 
indulged the wishes so ardently expressed by his | ere Selby Mountfort’s arrival, fancied herself 
only son, and his education had been, and was| happy as the day was long; but now she felt a 
still prosecuted with that end in view. new ‘charm was added to her existence. Her 
Selby Mountfort became, under the severe } books and flowers, too, were invested with a new 
discipline of Mr. Lester, a deep student; and in} interest, for in his hours of leisure, the mind so 
abstract sciences, theological, philosophical and | deeply exercised when in abstruse studies, 
metaphysical studies, and Latin, Greek, and || delighted to unbend itself for her gratification; 
Hebrew translations and compositions, the task- | and amid ‘delicate imaginings,” 
work of the brains became a heavy, up-hill | a wish to please his fair auditor, as well as those 
labor ; and with all his fine natural capacities for | excited by the objects themselves, the sweet 
thought and investigation, he would almost have |' return of evening, beneath the long summer 
sunk under the rigorous system his tutor had} twilight, found them wandering by _purling 
enjoined, had it not been for the flowers that, | streams or flowery dells, brimful of happiness; 
with their refreshing beauty, recreated his over- \ now poetizing, now moralizing on nature’s stores 
wrought faculties, and soothed the burning brow | | of loveliness, and blending sweet thoughts of 
of the delver for mental lore in the labyrinths of! gratitude and love to the giver of all things. 
the grasping mind of Selby Mountfort. 


called up from 


| Thus their days flew on without a shade of 

These way-side flowers were emanations from || care. Meantime, Mr. Lester remained absorbed 
the softened elegance of manners, and poetic | in his studies, and even the evening hours now 
beauty of Laura Lester's sentiments. And | | found him at his task; for Selby’s instruction 
while listening to her the weary student imbibed } broke in on the usual day’s uninterrupted train 
renewed energy for his mental toils, and renewed || of thought, and therefore, his hours of studious 
delight in the perspective of beholding himself | occupation were necessarily longer. The out- 
the possessor of a handsome living, and the | ward world engrossed little of his attention; but 
lovely daughter of his tutor the sharer of his || the creations of his mind were a world of them- 
happiness. selves; and a glorious stream was, he imagined, 

To Laura the arrival of her father’s pupil was |}to be poured forth, with that dear idea of an 
a new epoch in her existence; and her imagi- || author's heart—to benefit, improve, and elevate 
native turn of mind pictured at once an increased || his race; by giving publicity to the gatherings of 
happiness in theirsecludedhome. Not, however, } a spirit, reared and fostered by the high ard lofty 
she thought, so much for myself as my father, || communings of mind with mind, in books, or 
who, before he came hither, was accustomed to || with those of his fellow-men, who, like himself, 
so much society. had soared above the multitude; and through 

Thus ever dictate affectionate minds ;—in || that divine essence implanted in him by his 
seeing those they love happy, the sweetest | Creator, sought to risein the scale of intelligence 
sensations of the soul are experienced ; and in| to that majestic height whereby no fellow-worm 
forgetfulness of self, when the heart goes forth | should look at him and say, I am thy superior: 
with its seraphic wings to minister to the delights | ! Yes, a twofold ambition lured bim on. Wealth 
of another the boon it ensures for itself, is of a|| and fame,—those shrines to which so many 

nature akin to what angels feel, when earth’s|| victims have been sacrificed;—those desired 
way-worn pilgrims are gathered by the arms of || havens for which so many have sighed to reach 
love to that everlasting rest of peace and joy,|\in vain. But man’s course is an onward one; 
where the eye is for ever undimmed by tears, and || and who shall say, thou foolish and unfruitful 
sorrows can never come. plodder to his studious brother? The millions 

The thought of her father's increased happi- || who traverse this mighty globe, are but instru- 
ness gave 2 new bound to her feelings; and her!) ments in the hands of the great mover and 
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architect of the whole; and he who adds but a 
tythe to the general improvement, by the labors 
which whole years of intellectual exertion may 
have required to bring to a conclusion, may be 
considered a benefactor to mankind. 

The mind! how few pause to consider its vast 
stores;—its complex movements,—its curious 
structure,—its infinite value, and its sublime and 
beautiful capabilities. Ah, here the Creator has 
been bountiful indeed! But a skilful hand is 
necessary nevertheless, or the intellectual garden 
will become, instead of a smiling bower of roses, 
a howling waste;—a worthless and unsightly 


wilderness, where thorns and briars, for want of 


culture, will usurp the place of all others; and 


its possessor become, in consequence, the scoff 


and ridicule of those whose compeer he should 
have been, in the grand race for improvement 
which hes before every mortal gifted with a 
human soul. 

But to return to my story. Mr. Lester's work 
was at length presented to the world, but without 
his name. He wished the opinion of the public 
before he ventured to own himself the author, 
for well he knew the partiality with which persons 
were wont to regard their own performances. 
Its title was ‘ Philosophical dissertations on 
men and things;” and its perusal certainly gave 
ample evidence of the talents and research of the 
writer; but still the sanction of that many- 
tongued and mighty monster, the public, did not 
appreciate its worth to Mr. Lester's satisfaction ; 
and his bookseller’s communication was to that 
effect. This considerably damped his literary 
ardor; for he had fancied and reckoned on a far 


different result: and so doubtless have a great | 


many before him. But authors are not often 
gifted, even the most learned, with that peculiar 
something, which all feel but few can define, and 
which is so difficult to acquire,—namely, the 
power of interesting the reader's mind, as page 
after page is scanned in the feelings which led 
the writer on in his visions, his theories, and 
investigations, to the close of many a laborious 
year, in the completion of a work. 

This was Mr. Lester’s case. His volumes 
boasted great learning, great depth of thought, 
and great perspicuity of style and reasoning ; but 
in no one instance were the feelings enlisted in 
the varied disquisitions of the author; though it 


must be confessed the judgment was often in- | 


formed by them. In short, Mr. Lester's tone of 
mind was not the one for a successful writer, and 
his ambitious mind quailed beneath the lash of 
disappointment, that succeeded the sanguine 
expectations he had indulged. 
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Meantime his pupil, Selby Mountfort, con- 
tinued with him, and his mental improvement 
promised the highest gratification to his friends ; 
for it had been very rapid under Mr. Lester's 
instruction, and at the end of the year he was to 
leave him and proceed to the University. 

Yes, he was to leave Eglantine Bower, and its 
sweet inhabitant, and continue his race on 


scholastic ground, till he could divest himself of 


its trammels, by rising to the highest presenbed, 
through the medium of application and industry, 
and then enter on the duties of his holy calling. 

It is, in my opinion, an exceedingly rare thing 
for persons of real congeniality of mind to be 
thrown together; in other words, to meet in this 
world. It is so often the case that one has to fit 
into the other, and hence it is, I suppose, that 
there are so many unhappy unions or marriages 
in the world; though I have known cases where 
dissimilarity has resulted in a very agreeable 
marriage condition, and the contrast in their 
dispositions produce that pleasant kind of excite- 
ment which secured them from monotony. 


But in the case of Laura Lester and Selby 
Mountfort, a perfect agreement existed where 
their feelings and tastes were concerned ;~—the 
really momentous points. For the province of 
man aud woman being different, their minds are 
individually trained for each respectively; and 
the truest and happiest unions of heart and 
feeling must ever be, when meeting in those 
paths, minds of a high order strike out for them- 
selves; and when, duties performed, they turn to 
elevated thoughts and sentiments, or to some 
beautiful pursuit, ‘and there pour forth that 
melody of the soul whieh is, as it were, a 
foretaste of heaven’s own happiness. 

Their tone of mind was precisely the same, 
and their impressions of things generally so 
similar that each met the other in the expression 
of their sentiments; save in that delicate tinting, 


|which belongs so peculiarly to woman, whose 


real province is poetry itself, and her affections, 
under the dominion of a well regulated mind, a 


_ pure and holy sanctuary, whose fragranee eheds 


around her a halo of delights, revivifying and 
blessing all within its reach. 

Selby’s mind was deeper toned, and strong for 
action in the paths of learning; and with Laura 
Lester at his side the fature was sketched, a 
bright and glowing scene, whose loveless can 
be imagined only by those who have felt as they 
did; affection purified, exalted, and refined, and 
tinging all things with the radiance of almost 
unearthly beauty. Alas, that sueh happiness 
should so seldom live but in the poet's dream! 
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The year at length waned to a close, which | very likely that suitors will be numerous. 
was to be his last beneath the roof of Mr. Lester; However, she is a good girl, and with her happy 
but ere he left, Selby Mountfort found words to | disposition, will be contented anywhere.” 
express the ardent affection which had so long) Put he sighed as he thought of his low 
engrossed his soul, and awaited with tremulous | circumstances and gloomy prospects; and he 
anxiety the answer which his heart had a | missed, too, the society of his pupil. The 
thousand times assured him, could not be | evening passed dull indeed, for Laura preferred 
doubted. But, however the heart may feel | revery to talking, and Mr. Lester’s gloom waxed 
assured in such cases, the intervening moment || darker and deeper as he indulged in thought. 
between an avowal and its answer, is fraught with | Indeed, his moodiness increased daily. He had 
an anxiety a lover can only understand. To Selby || been disappointed in his dearest and most fondly 
Mountfort it was the most momentous period of || cherished hopes; and a life of obscurity and 
his existence, ere the downcast eyes were timidly | sorrow, he imagined, now only lay before him. 
raised, and the little hand was placed tremblingly | And these thoughts, to one of Mr. Lester's 
in his in token of her acceptance of his suit. | character, were as gall and wormwood to his 
And this was not all ;—the tear, and the mur- 
mured avowal of her own long treasured feelings, | Many months passed on in this manner, during 
were elicited by his earnest pleading ; and ere | which both Mr. Lester and Laura had received 
that blissful interior had ended, vows of eternal letters from Selby Mountfort. The one to his 
constancy were pledged; but without any refer- || tutor, gave an account of his progress and appli- 
ence to Mr. Lester's sanction, both judging that H cation, and its end :—the one to Laura, breathed 
it would be time enough when Selby should | only of the feelings of the mourning heart,—of 
have left College, and had his ministerial office in the now unenjoyed evening hour, and the musing 
view. Meantime they would correspond. The | interchange of thought and sentiment ;—of their 
day after, Mr. Mountfort, Selby’s father, visited | happy twilight rambles ;—their happy social 
Eglantine Bower for the purpose of accompanying circle, and the loved presence that now never 
his son to the University ; and the sunset found /met his view. All this was descanted on in that 
Laura seated ‘neath a tree at the end of their | peculiar strain of eloquence which was so 
favorite walk, weeping the loss of a companion in | familiar to the heart to whom it was addressed, 
whose society she had enjoyed so much. ! and fettered, if that were possible, still deeper the 

Ah, life! thy summary is a succession of lights tie that bound her sou! to her absent lover. 
and shadows, of smiles and tears, of hopes and|| Mr. Lester read his pupil's letter, and felt 
disappointments, of joy and gloom; but amid all, | a momentary gratification in his improvement; 
the syren hope flutters around us, kindly soothes | and a moment after forgot there was such a 
our sorrows, and wipes the tear from our weeping || person breathing as Selby Mountfort; so engrossed 
eyes; and weaving some fairy scene of future || was he with the sorrows which wounded ambition 
bliss, bids the present, with its Cypress hues, | had inflicted, and which ate like a canker-worm 
subserve to the happiness the coming years | into his very soul. 
will bring. . | Itis said that when things come to the worst 

Thus it breathed in the heart of Laura; and | they mend. And at a period when Mr. Lester 
when she joined her father at their evening had wrought himself up to a paroxysm of 
meal, smiles had usurped the place of tears, and despair, and was deliberating on ridding himself 
Mr. Lester fancied, that for once in his lifetime ! for ever of earthly sorrows, by putting ap end to 
he had been mistaken. For the thought had his existence, a letter arrived for him, from his 
more than once occurred to him, that his pupil attorney, informing him of the demise of a 
and Laura might have conceived an attachment | distant relation, whose will he had drawn up, by 
for each other; but her smiling face was proof || which instrument he was put in possession of a 
positive, he concluded, that it was not the case. | considerable property, amounting in nett value, 
That point settled, he turned to the moody lof houses, lands, goods, chattels, and money, to 
musing which had succeeded his defeat in|! two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
successful authorship; and he thought, as he The current of Mr. Lester's feelings at once 
mused,— underwent a sudden change. From the depths 

“ Well, if the boy had become attached tol of despair he was raised to the very pinnacle of 
Laura, I should not have regarded it; for, living | human happiness; and visions of splendor and 
in the seclusion my circumstances in all proba- || renown danced before his mind’s eye in quick 
bility, during my lifetime will require, it is not” succession. 


} 
| soul. 


} 
| 
| 
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Changes of habits, thoughts, and positions, are 
soon effected with the aid of money, and a few 
short months sufficed to remove from Eglantine 
Bower, and take possessioa of a handsome house 
in Portman Square, London. Mr. Lester here 
commenced a brilliant career; and if he had been 
an unsuccessful candidate for an author’s laurels, 
the meed of praise was not withheld by the 
brilliant coterie of which he formed the centre. 
His conversational powers were of a high order, 
fascinating and elegant in the extreme; and his 
house became, in consequence, the resort of 
fashion, talent, and wealth. But still the chief 


charm of Mr. Lester’s elegant mansion was his 


lovely daughter; and her suitors soon became 
both numerous and distinguished. Bug, undaz- 


zled by either the brilliancy of her position, or | 


the admiration she excited, her heart remained 
firm in the bonds of unchanging love; and with 
Selby Mountfort’s name were coupled those 


visions of future bliss, which love delights io | 
weave, and hope to blend, with the hues of a| 


near and dear reality. 


But what would have appeared a very advan- | 
tageous match to the father of Laura, ’mid the | 
seclusio= of Eglantine Bower, to the dweller of 


Portman Square, seemed quite another thing ; 
and he had decided within himself, that when 


she married, a coronet should adorn her fair 


brow, and his son-in-law’s name blazon in the 
records of England's noble aristocracy. 

Time flew on, and both father and daughter 
indulged in their different modes of thinking, 
till, one morning, when cards had just been 
issued for a brilliant féte, Selby Mouatfort pre- 
sented himself with learning’s honors flush upon 
his brow, and a handsome living awaiting his 


acceptance, to Mr. Lester, as the suitor for his | 
_ complicated and fatal nature, and the shock 


which his nerves had received from some cause 


daughter's hand. 


The young man’s hopes beat high, for he had 


toiled hard with that one bright end ia view, | 
and in proportion to the joyous expectations that | 
led him on, was the despair that overwhelmed |, 


him at hearing from her father’s lips, that | 


Laura’s hand was already disposed of. 

And unknown to Laura, the brilliant féte of 
the evening was in honor of her intended hus- 
band, the leader of fashion, the admired of clubs, 
the highest bidder at Tattersall’s, and the most 
renowned in the records of turf prizes, was the 
selection made by Mr. Lester, for the future 
partner of his daughter's life. Ambition, how 
blinding is thy influence! Congeniality of dis- 
position, taste, feeling, soul, are merged in the 
one.sounding epithet, of empty vanity—a duke- 
dom! 


On hearing Mr. Lester's answer, Selby Mount- 
fort left the house and the beloved object that 
had drawn him thither, with feelings better 
imagined than described. 

In the evening, brilliant and beautiful, with 
hope still brightly beaming in her eye—for she 
had heard nothing of her lover’s application to 
her father; Laura graced the splendid saloons, 
where wealth and beauty were congregated, and 
shone the gayest there; for a few days previous 


she had received a letter, informing her of 


Selby’s intentions, and her heart was full of the 
thought of seeing him, and every hour, she 
fancied, was bringing her nearer to that long, 
long desired happiness. 

Sweet one, alas! thy dream of happiness is in 
vain. He whom thov lovest is locked in the 
arms of fevered delirium, which the shock of 
thy imagined faithlessness has occasioned ; whi'e 
thy father’s choice leaning on his arm, is making 
way through the festal scene, to woo thee for his 
future bride. His countenance is wrinkled by 
age, and bloated by dissipation, but then he 
wishes to confer on thee the title of Duchess, 
and thy father’s ambition is gratified at the 
thought. 

The Duke of B here engaged Laura 
for his partner in the dance; she was all anima- 
tion, aud he all gallantry, and ere the evening 
ended, he offered her his hand and fortune, and, 
much to his surprize, was rejected. 

He sought Mr. Lester ;—his brow darkened, 
but imagining he had but to command his 
daughter, and all would be right, he besought 
the stricken beau of fifty summers, to be com- 
forted. 

Meantime, Selby Mountfort, to all appearance, 
was on his death-bed. His disease was of a 





or other, the physician informed his father, had 
so disordered his system, that he judged it to be 
his duty, painful as it was to him, to prepare him 
for the worst. 

The physicians fears were, alas, but too well 
founded ; his end rapidly approached ; but some 
hours before, his seases suddenly returned, and 


_ calling for pen, ink and paper, and dismissing all 


but his mother from the room, he besought her 
to write while he dictated, a letter to Laura. It 
was as follows :— 


“Ere this reaches the most beloved of women, the heart 
that dictates these few lines will have ceased to beat; and the 
soul, which once held thee as the dearest of ite earthly trea- 
sures, will have fled its Deshly tabernacle, to dwell for ever ia 
those blessed regions purchased by a Saviour's love. 

“Start not, my dear Laura, at hearing this; it is the will of 


| Heaven, and therefore submission becomes those who call 


themselves the childrep of aa Heavenly parent. But alas, 





— 
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while I thus preach, my human heart is sinking beneath its , 


weight of woe; and long before you will read this, I shall 
have paid the penalty due to one so little schooled in bearing || 
earth's trials with that becoming resignation my Christian | 


i| 


patience, under tribulation, should have led me to adopt; and |i 


have soared to the haven of everlasting peace. 

** Alas! aseparation from one whom I have so loved, I conld | 
have borne, but the bare idea of beholding her another's 
chilled at once the vital spark of my existence, by closing the 
avenues of those sweet and tender hopes I had lived on so 
long, and which had buoyed me up under every difficulty, till 
I had rua the race set before me. 

“ Laure, I impute nothing of this to you. Your father com- 
manded, and as a dutiful daughter, you obeyed; farewell, 
then, oh, farewell! With my expiring breath, | pray for 
your earthly and everlasting happiness. 

SELBY MOUNTFORT.” 


His weeping mother folded it up as she 
finished it, and in about an hour afterwards, he 
breathed his last. Laura received this startling 
epistle, on the evening of her birth-day, which} 
Mr. Lester ordered should be celebrated by a 


ball and supper. i 


Her maid has just finished attiring her in a 


costly dress prepared for the occasion, at her | 


father’s desire; and as she finished, she ex- 


claimed, ** Oh, Miss Laura, you look like a bride | 


with them beautiful roses in your hair.”” Laura | 


smiled, but it was succeeded by a sigh, for the 
wishes her father had made known to her, rela- 
tive to the Duke of B , had filled her with | 
the most wretched forebodings, for she thought 
the wishes thus urgently expressed, augured ill for 
the suit of her heart’s cherished and chosen one, 





Selby Mountfort. But she inwardly resolved to | 


be firm in the faith she had pledged to him. | 


While these thoughts were passing in her mind, | 
the letter from her lover was handed to him.) 
She read 


but while doing so, a chill crept) 


over her, and seemed to curdle up her veins. | 


But she neither wept or shrieked. She sat thus) 


motionless as a statue, till the sound of music 


broke on her ear, and her father’s message came || 


that she should come down. She obeyed; and) 


entered with a visage so livid, that the guests 
were at once struck with it; she was utterly 
unconscious of every thing, and seeking a conch, 


threw herself on it, and sat gazing in vacancy | 
on all around. The dancing commenced! the) 





Duke of B asked the honor of her hand, 


but there was no answer; the music pealed, and) 
twinkling feet answered joyously to its spell, and || 


as Byron expresses it— 
** All went merry as a marriage bell.” 


The Duke of B 





| 
} 
| 


still stood beside his mute | 


. . . . | 
companion, till at length wondering at a silence | 


so protracted, he looked into her face, and beheld 
a pale and ghastly corpse. 


Thus ended the days of one of the purest and | 


truest of God's creatures. Had she have sur- 
vived, she would have been sacrificed upon the 





altar of Ambition and Vanity. 
and Selby Mountfort are united, for ever, in| 
Heaven. 


Laura Lester | 


MIND. 


Original. 


THE HUMAN MIND. 


BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


I. 
Wou cp that my feeble mind could trace 
The Human Mind’s imaginings— 
Now roaming throughout boundless space ; 
Now dwelling on familiar things— 
Then calling up the long since past, 
With hopes and joys too fair to last. 
Il. 
Untiring Thought! how swift she speeds, 
To brighter worlds. her star-lit way, 


Plucks fairer flowers; walks greener meads; 


Watches the silvery fountains play; 
And listens with delighted ears 
To the sweet music of the spheres. 


lil. 
Then hasting, as on whirwind borne, 
Back to this earth's unquiet strife, 
Of all her proud aspirings shorne, 
Stoops to the petty cares of life, 
And studies how to gain and hold 
Time’s sine qua non, paltry gold. 
IV. 
Soon tired of reck’ning pounds and pence, 
And building airy castles high, 
And tired of all the joys of sense, 


Thought—chainless thought—again will fly! 


Through every scene of by-gone time, 
From infancy to manhood’s prime.— 
v. 
Lives o’er those sunny childhood’s days, 
Revives youth’s bright, aspiring dreams, 
When all the future’s shadowy maze 
Was lit by Hope’s delusive beams, 
And sighing o’er those vision’s blight, 
She plumes her wings for loftier flight. 
VI. 
Earth’s joys are fleeting—hence away 
Thought soareth for her native heaven; 
Faith lights the path with changeless ray, 
And whispers of past sins forgiven ; 
And traces with a well-pleased eye, 
The mind’s swift course along the sky. 
Vil. 
On! on! she joins the ransomed throng, 
And feels the rapturous bliss they know ; 
Catches the angels’ triumph song; 
Drinks deep where living waters flow ; 
And bows before the Eternal Throne, 
In exstacy before unknown. 
Vill. 
Mysterious gift! the Human Mixp! 
Its deep emotions who can scan? 
An untold treasure! yet consigned 
To the strange, wayward creature, MAN! 
Oh! who can tell its mighty power, 
Its boundless range in one brief hour ! 





THE FIRST 


Original. 
FIRST 


{REY was one 


THE 
EpItH of the 
bewitching little creatures that 


LOSS.* 


loveliest and 
the sun ever 
shone upon. She was the only child, and, con- 
sequently, the pet of her parents; her every wish 
was anticipated almost before it was expressed. 
Edith had just entered upon her sixth year, when 
one day she chanced to be looking over the 
paintings and drawings io her father’s library,— 
her eye delightedly rested upon a book of birds 


Edith was 
appearance, and 


of every species. enchanted with 
their beautiful determined, 
in her own mind, to have one of them. She 
sobbed and pouted until her father gratified her 
wish by purchasing for her a splendid Canary- 
bird of the most beautiful texture that could be 
obtained. The care and anxiety that little Edith 
bestowed upon the darling of heart, were really 
surprizing. 

It was one of those balmy days in June, which 
are so prevalent at that season of the year, when 
the summer is bursting forth in all its gay and 
enchanting attire—the family were assembled in 
the drawing-room, and had concluded dinner— 
Edith had retired for her usual walk in the 
garden. The afternoon was indeed a glorious 
one. She had not been gone long, ere her 
father exclaimed— 

“Is not that some one crying? 
Edith ?” 

“T think not,” replied his wife, “ for I heard 
her but a few minutes since, singing at the top 


Can it be 


of her voice, and saw her running across the 
lawn.” 

It, however, proved to be Edith, who had 
come from the lawn into the corridor, and there 
beheld what would have drawn tears from many 
a heart, much older than her own. By some 
unforeseen accident, the door of her Canary's 
cage had been improperly fastened, and the poor 
little creature lay panting on the floor, in the 
agonies of death. Edith took him in her hands, 
warmed him, rubbed him, breathed into his 
mouth, but all in vain; he opened his beak, 
his head fell back, and all was over. 

** Who can have done this,” exclaimed Edith, 


sobbing ; “‘ his feathers are ruffled, and some of 


them torn off.” 

As she uttered these words, Miss Puss darted 
from a corner, and rushed across the corridor. 
Her guilty looks would alone have betrayed her, 
but her guilt was made still more plain by a feather 
which hung upon her lower lip. 





* See Plate II. 
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“It was you, wicked Puss,” exclaimed Buith, 
and burst into a fresh fit of tears. 

Her parents had watched her, but deemed it 
more expedient to let the first feelings of grief 
have full vent before they attempted to console 
or even soothe her. When these had subsided, 
they began to caress and to reason with her; 
they assisted in smoothing the poor bird’s 
feathers, and after laying him in a box, her 
father promised to bury the Canary the next 
morning, under a little tree near the fountain. 
They made Edith walk out with them, called 
her attention to the last rays of the glorious sun, 
tinting the trees with his purple, crimson and 
golden hues, to the odor of the night-scented 
flowers, which, shunning the broad glance of 
day, sprout out at the dusk of the eveniag—thus 
proving that night or day, all creature have a 
The sight of so many 
happy creatures could not but stifle some of the 
sad thoughts in Edith’s heart, for she was a 


season of rejoicing. 


merry girl herself, and so full of love, that she 
was never so glad as when she beheld others 
enjoying themselves. She felt that to indulge 
her sorrow, was but selfishness, and she tried to 
be cheerful in order to convince her parents that 
she was grateful for their kindness in trying to 
lighten her grief. 

The next morning she had the mournful 
pleasure of putting away the cage, and attending 
She and her 
parents proceeded to the spot; the grave was 


the funeral of her poor Canary. 


dug, the box laid in it, and Mr. Grey took care, 
as he replaced the turf, to raise it, so as to point 
out the During 
this time her tears fell incessantly, and her 


remains of Edith’s favorite. 


parents, taking her by the hand, instead of pro- 
ceeding directly to the house, led her to a shady 
seat, where, placing her by their side, they 
eventually succeeded in soothing her sufficiently 
as to induce her to go home; but through the 
day, however, it was natural enough that she 
should appear sad and dejected. 

Days elapsed, and Edith gradually recovered 
It is 
She 
would have been a flighty, inconstant girl, if she 


from the effects of the death of her bird. 
true that she thought of him very often. 


had not,—but she continually talked about him; 


and one day, after having enumerated many of 
i ) 


his perfections, she asked her mother where 
Canary birds came from. 

‘From the Canary Islands,” replied Mrs. 
Grey, “‘ as their name implies, and from other 
islands in that part of the Atlantic, where they 
They are not as 


, 


fly about as sparrows do here. 


yellow in their wild state as they are in captivity, 
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but are of a greenish hue. They are easily 
tamed, but I am afraid that those which are 
made to perform so many tricks, are urged to do 
so through hunger, if not sharp bodily pain.” 
The only portion of her feelings which Edith 


could not conquer, was her resentment towards 


Miss Puss, who had been the sole cause of her 


grief. She had once been a great favorite, and 
Mrs. Grey, thinking it wrong that she should 
cherish anger, reasoned with her. 


“If she had known that it was wicked,” said 


her mother, “ then you would be right in thinking 
her so; but as it is in her nature to eat birds, and 
the Canary happened in her way, I dare say she 
thought she had a right to feast upon him.” 

“ Well,” replied Edith, “I suppose, mother, 
that I must take Miss Puss into favor again, and 
positively [ cannot help it—she appears so kindly 
towards me. I never will have another Canary; 
but should I have any other, I will try to teach 
her to keep from the cage.” 

A few months after the death of the bird, 


Edith saw some remarkable instances of tlie | 


powers which may be acquired over the nature 
of animals by man, thus fulfilling one of the first 


laws of creation. In one cage were cats, dogs, 


birds, and snakes, all living in perfect harmony— | 


the effects of a plenitude of food, patient treat- 
ment, and habit. No fear could have operated 
upon them so constantly as to have produced 
this mutual safety; and it was one of many 


proofs that harshness and violence, which are too | 


often exercised against animals, are not of such 
avail as kindness and gentleness. 


Original. 
EPITAPH. 
FOR THE TOMB OF MRS. LOUISA A. HENRY.* 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 


Sieer on and mingle with thy kindred dust, 
Angels shall guard the slumbers of the just! 
Sleep, till the thrilling trump shall bid thee, “ rise,” 


Then soar to claim thy mansion in the skies! 





* Verses upon whose death appeared in the February number 
of this Magazine. 


Goop Breeding, like charity, not only covers a 
multitude of faults, but to a certain degree 
supplies the want of some virtues; for in the 
common intercourse of life it acts good-nature, 
and often does what mere good-nature cannot 
always do; it keeps both wits and fools within 
those bounds of decency, which the former are 
too apt to tranegress, and which the latter never 
know. 





Original. 


THE EXAMPLE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


“Leaving us an example, that we should follow his steps.” 
St. Peter. 


I. 
He taught us how, with many a sigh, 
With many a smile of holy ray,— 
Sweet parable, and precept high 
He lur’d us to the narrow way. 


II. 
He went before:—the path he chose 
Of flinty poverty to tread,— 
And dwelt in brotherhood with those 
Who had not where to lay the head. 


Ill. 
He crushed within their dark retreat 
The lust of power, the thorns of pride,— 
And ‘neath his bare and bleeding feet 
Ambition’s trampled laurel died. 
Iv. 
To prayerful Olivet he turned, 
His garments bathed with midnight dew, 
While gazing stars, astonished burned 
The meekness of their Lord to view. 


vV. 
* He walk’d upon the raging deep,— 
Where vengeful passions boil and toss, 
And bade their crested billows creep, 
In silence, round the blood-stained Cross. 
VI. 
So teach us, Lord, in faith to live, 
In hope to toil, in love to bear, 
Nor like the frail disciple strive 
Without thine aid the wave to dare. 
Vil. 
So guide us o’er this treacherous shore 
Where rocks are strown and surges break, — 
That all our pilgrim wanderings o’er 


Thy fold we reach, thy rest partake. 





Nore.—*“ It is reported in Bolemian story, that St. Wences- 
laue, their king, one night going to his devotions, ina remote 
church, barefooted in the suow, and sharpness of unequal and 
pointed ice, his servant Podavius, who eudeavered to imitate 
his master’s picty, began to faint, through the violence of the 
xnow and cold. Then the king commanded him to follow him, 
aud set his feet in the same steps that his feet should mark for 
him. The servant did so, and either fancied a cure, or found 
oue,—for he followed his prince, helped forward by zeal, and 
shame in bis imitation,—and by his having formed footsteps for 
him in the snow. loathe same manner doth our blessed Saviour, 
for since our way is troublesome, obscure, full of objections 
and dangers, he commands to tread where his feet have stood, 
having thus trodden dowa much of the difficulty, and made the 
way easier, aud fit for our feet. For, kuowing our infirmities, 
he hath proportioned a path unto our strength and capacities, 
and tike Jucob, marched softly, and in evenness with the chil- 


| dren, and the cattle, to entertain us with the comforts of his 


i company, and the influences of a perpetual guide.”—Bishop 
' Taylor. 
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Original. I} 


NREQUITE 


THE U 


4 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. S. 


He left her in her beauty’s pride, 
Sadly to sit alone; 

He that had worshipped at her side, 
And trembled at her tone. 

But when in halls of glittering light, 
They met as once before, 

Altho’ her lip smil’d very bright, 


It smil’d for him no more. 
Il. 


He left her—and with murmurs weak, 
Above another hung, 

While yet the flush was on her cheek, 
The greeting on her tongue ; 

But when upon her face to gaze 
He came a later day, 

The eye whose glance he lov’d to praise, 


Was coldly turn’d away. 
Ill. 


He left her—as the fickle wind 
Leaves flowers that scent the lea; 
While every word was welcome kind, 
And look—axas love’s should be: 
He came once more—and bid her cheer 


s 


His heart with music’s strain; 
But, ah! the songs he lov’d to hear, 


She never breath’d again. 
IV. 


He left her to the cold applause 
Of Flatterers smiling gay, 

He said he did not know the cause, 
And still he roam’d away : 

Perhaps that Time may yet restore 
Her image to his bruin ; 

But he has lost what never more 
Shall beat for him again. 


Fort Ontario, March, 1844. 


Wuen a nation changes its opinion and habits 
of thinking, it is no longer to be governed as 
before : but it would not only be wrong, but bad 
policy, to attempt by force what ought to be 
accomplished by reason. Rebellion consists in 
forcibly opposing the general will of a nation, 
whether by a party or a government. There 
ought, therefore, to be in every nation, a method 
of occasionally ascertaining the states of public 


opinion, with respect to government. 
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Original. 
THE BRIDE’S SOLILOQU ¥. i 
, 
y 
BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. % 
Have I no more a place in that dear home, 
Where tiny footsteps and the merry laugh he 
Of childish glee, bade slumb’ring echoes wake 7? 
Shall I not haste with brother to the brook, 
To watch its sparkling waters dance along ¥ 
Its gravel path, glad as our own young hearts— % 
Or call our sister, and then wander on " 
To rob the green robed meadows of their flowrets 
Fair, carolling, meantime, wild gladsome notes, 
Such as the young bird’s warble ? ; 
i 
Nor at eve, 
"Neath the embowering eglantine, gaze out hi 
On all the beauties of the western sky ; ; 
And as the hour of twilight hastens on, 
Join my sweet sister in our evening song— ' 
Then as the last faint ray of day departs 4 


Come to the nightly off’ ring, bow the knee, 

And pour the heart’s deep gratitude to Heaven? 
Ah, yes! ’tis ever thus—and yet it seems 

A dream, the little past, the speck of time 

Which such change hath wrought in my existence! 
My future home is now in stranger-land, 

With but one heart to love me, one to soothe 

My spirit, to gently murmur on my ear 


Affection’s tones. 


I loved my parents’ cot, 
And very dear is every scene, where erst 
Young Hope entwined my brow with rainbow wreaths ; 
Yet I would not exchange the quiet peace 
Of my new home, his smile, his tenderness, 
Who hath my plighted vows, for all the joys 
I in the days of childhood ever knew. 
In this calm spot my heart’s affections rest; 
Nor founded are its joys on the frail basis 
Of terrestrial hopes—God hath our vows, 
And all we have and are is consecrate. 
To Him the morning and evening praise 
Ascends, from hearts he hath so richly bleas'd, 


Oh, it were base ingratitude, if thou, 





My soul, should fail to bless the boundless 


Ww Lich e1v ] 


ae i 


grace 

eth happiness like this to earth! 
Home of my early days, and dear tried friends, 

Guides of my infant years, guards of my youth— 

Farewell !—Often we may not meet, yet I 

Shall live in your affections—ye in mine. 

My sister and my brother, o'er your path 

Will I beseech a Father's bounteous hand, 

To scatter thick the brightest flowers that bloom 

On this earth’s sterile soil—and be ye bless’d 


As she, who is a grateful, happy Brive. 


Jackson, Mich igen. 
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THE LIBERATED PRISONER. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


I took a poor fly from a vase of ink, 
Upon my feathery quill-top, which I turn’d 
For his relief,—as erst old Egypt's scribes 
Revers’d their stylus, for the bonefit 
Of critical remark.—I thought at first, 
The luckless wight was dead. But lo! an arm 
Quivering. did stretch itself, as if in act 
To implore my pity. 

So,—with gentle hand, 
I laid him on a paper in the sun. 
There to revivify. With sudden spasm, 
Convulsion shook him sore,—and on his back 
He lay discomforted. Close by his side, 
I strew’d some sugar,—and upon his breast 
Bestow’d a particle,— thinking, pe rchance, 
The odor of his favorite aliment 
Might stimulate his palate, and uncoil 
His folded trunk. 

But, strait, a troop of friends 
Gather’d around him; and I thought how sweet 
Their sympathy must be, in the dark hour 
Of adverse fortune. Yet, behold !—they came 
To forage on his stores,—and with such zeal 
Did help themselves,—that o'er his back they strod 
And trod upon his toes, and rudely turn’d 
And toss’d him o’er and o’er. 

Incens’d to mark 
Their want of kindness, and of courtesy,— 
I drove these venal people all away,— 
And shut a wine-glass o’er him, to exclude 
Their coarse intrusions. 

Forthwith, they return’d,— 
And thro’ his windows peer’d,—and round and round 
Gadding,—admission sought,—but all in vain. 
And then a mighty buzzing they set up, 
As if in envious spite to see him there, 
With such a pile of sugar at his lin, 
And they, themselves shut out. But he, alas! 
Like a sick king, in sumptuous palace inur’d, 
Unable was, to taste the luxury, 
For which they long’d and fretted. All at once, 
His head he raised, and thrusting forth a paw, 
Lean’d on « clirystal fragment of his hoard 
Like fallen Marius, ’mid the broken fanes 
Of ruin’d Carthage. Then, with slender voice, 
Piping and weak, he seem’d to moralize 
And warn the young fly-audience not to plunge 
With rash ambition in some Stygian pool. 
But ill at ease he was in his discourse, 
And little gesture us’d, and slight regard 
Won from his hearers. Then, with pain he rose, 
And dragg’d his palsied body slow along,— 
Marking out sinuous lines, as on a map, 


Of coast, creek, harbors, and promontory,— 


All with as black a trail as poets say 
The serpent left in Eden. 


The sad state 


Of my poor friend, attracted other guests 


|| To his glass-palace,—while my daughter’s glance 


More quick than mine, detected eyes and wings 
Blinded and pinioned by the glutinous dregs 
Of the dire ink-flood. A nice bath she made 
Ina small, silver-spoon, and help’d him plunge, 
And cleanse his prison’d pores. 

Thence, he came forth 
Most marvellously chang’d,—stretching amain 
All his six legs uncramp’d and flapping wide 


His gauzy wings, appearing to approve 


Her me dication, and to add his mite 


In heart-felt praise of water and the bath. 


Then, quick, with light proboscis, he essayed 
The sweet repast, that he had shunn’d before :— | 
While in this renovation of the life 
Of the frail, helpless insect of a day, 
I felt a pleasure that could ne’er have sprung 
From taking it away. 

These mystic gifts 
Of breath, and motion, and the beating heart, 
Shall we not guard them for the humblest thing, 
From reverence to the Power that bade it run 
Its little race,—and love the fleeting life 
That He bestow’d? 


Original. 


TO A ROBIN. 
BY HENRY M. PARSONS. 


We welcome thee, bird with a drooping wing, 
For thy carol so merry and sweet— 
We welcome thee back, e’re the blossoming spring, 


With a greeting as hearty as meet. 





The voice of thy song at the blushing of day, cS 
Is a pledge of the warm south breeze 
That will ripple the waves of the beautiful bay, 


And sweep o’er the tall forest trees. 


Thy coming reminds us of opening flowers, 
Of leaves for the leafless bouzh, 

Of the charmirg suns and the gentle showers | 
That mellow the earth for the plough. 


The frost-work of winter you tell us, repairs 
To the loneliest clefts it can find, 

Nor longer displays its impertinent airs 
As it peeps through the window-blind. I 


Your resting place shall be in the shade of the wood, 
On the moss by the mountain side, 
On the river’s brink, which the torrent’s flood 


Has gem’d with its ebbing tide. 





For the message you bring, you shall feather your nest, . 
Unharmed on the garden tree, 

And your nestlings lead where it pleases you best, 
To the grove or the spreading lea. 
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And see o’er the valley who rides at full speed, | These sweet little lilies that grew in the shade, 


A gallant young knight on a spirited steed ; 


And why starts the youth, 


When they tell him the truth, 


That 


He’s smiling in scorn, or he’s smiling in jest; 
While three snow-white lilies he takes from his breast : 


Lilla’s a lady? 


“ A poor maid,” says he, 
“ Gave this token to me.” 
But Lilla’s a lady! 





Transplanted to sunshine unnotic’d may fade, 
Though mere words of course, 
You may yet feel their force, 
Since Lilla’s a lady! 


I came here misled by a false woman’s vow, 
I'll stay to drink health to the Baroness now ; 
And oh! it will be, 
Quite as pleasant te me, 
Since Lilla’s a lady! 


Believe not I'll pine, no I travell’d so far 
For the girl that you seemed, not the girl that you are; 
You are woo’d, you are won, 


By a proud Baron’s son, 


And Lilla’s a lady! 
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| maintain the hitherto enviable position of the Magazine. It 


|| has ever been denominated a National Standard Magazine. 


To THE Reaper.—In bringing to a happy close the twentieth || 


volume, or the tenth year of the existence of the Ladies’ Com- 

panion, (the first number of which Magazine was issued in| 
May, 1834,) the undersigned feels himself ealled upon to say a 

few words expressive of his gratitude, for that uniform kind- || 
ness which has ever been extended to the work, by those who || 
have so generously, and he may add in all sincerity, universally || 
supported the Ladies’ Companion from its first introduction to || 
the world. At its commencement, but one competitor had || 
succeeded in braving those storms, which had previously 
proven so fatal to literary enterprises. The friends of the || 
undersigned endeavored strenuously to dissuude him from the 
undertaking, as futile and preposterous. Their argument was 
that the taste of the country did not flow into that chanuel,— 
but although their advice was received with the consideration 
that long intimacy demanded, an adverse decision was adhered 
to,—and the subsequent success of the Ladies’ Companion is 
evidence that their views, although conceived in a spirit of 
friendship, were incorrect. From the first month of its publi- || 
cation, the Magazine commanded a very large circulation—at || 
one period, it enrolled the names of seventeen thousand, seven | 
hundred and fifty paying subscribers. Then one engraving was 

considered as an extraordinary event inthe annals of periodical | 
literature ; but how changed is the age at this day. The) 


public now look for, amd expect from three to five highly | 
finished engravings, and even then imagine that a Magazine 
should be embellished more gorgeously. The age has degene- 
rated, however, and the mind is only satisfied and tickled by 
gold and tinsel. 

In the conduct of the Ladies’ Companion, the undersigned 
flatters himself that he has endeavored, (with what success it is | 
for the readers of the Magazine to determine,) to provide | 
liberally for all tastes, regardless of expense or exertions. || 
The expanding minds of the grave, the gay, the frivolous, and i 
the wise, have been amused, and itis hoped received instruc- i 
tion from the perusal of its pages, as well as from the pictorial || 
embellishments. The most eminent awthors of America have | 
contributed the emanations of their genius, while many of | 
equal celebrity aeross the Atlantic have added the outpeurings | 
of their well-stored minds to increase its value and interest, to 
the general reader. 

The undersigned claims the honor of being the first to intro- 
dace to the public the plan of issuing a Magazine, composed 
entirely of original articles—also xew plates, engraved ex- 
pressly for the work. Previous to May, 1837, the contents of | 
our literary works were made up of selected as well as of 
original articles. Old engravings were then considered “ good | 
enough” to satisfy the “ cravivg appetite” of the community 
and the patrons of jiterature. At this day a subscriber receives || 
a Magazine, embracing fifty pages of reading, with three new | 
engravings on steel, and one ‘piece of music, for the paltry | 
sum of twenty-five cents. The advancement of the age must be | 
kept pace with in literature, as well as in mercautile pursuits. || 
If it is necessary to dazzle the eye in preference to “ minis- || 
tering to the mind,” it fully proves upon what a flinty basis || 
the generation in which we live, is founded. If the shades of 
Shakspeare, Sheridan, Milton, Pope or Seott could rise from 
the tomb to realize the lamentable state of the desecrated age | 
—then all might hope for “ reform.” 

The twenty-first volume commences with the May aumber— 
the first of the eleventh year. The plates are of a far more | 
superior character, then any which have, as yet, embellished the 
Ladies’ Companion: articles from powerful pens will grace | 
its pages. The assistance of most of the talented writers of | 
the day has been secured, to infuse into its pages renewed | 
vigor anc interest. 

With the May number, the “‘ Lapies’ Companton and Lits- \ 
RakY Expositor " commences a NEW seares—the right, title || 
and interest of the Megazine having been purchased by a com- 
pany of gentlemen, whe wil} continue its publication for their 

mutual interest. The successors of the subscriber arogfully | 
determined to spare seither expense, labor, nor attention to || 


| 


With that proud appellation they enter the field of literature, 
confident that they will ably sustain the literary character of 
the “‘ Ladies’ Companion and Literary Expositur.”” As the 
|, undersigned continues his connection with the editorial 
department, he appeals to his friends and those who have so 
nobly encouraged him throwgh tex leng years to extend the 
same patronage and support to his successors, which they 
have se disinterestedly lavished upon him. 
WILLIAM W. SNOWDEN. 


Hiupson River Streamers.—We learn that the most exten- 
sive arrangements have beew made to accommodate the public, 
upon this beautiful and unsurpassed “ arm of the sea.” The 


|| People's Association will run three distinct lines each day—at 


seven in the morning—fve aud geven in the evening—thus 
affording the traveller for pleasure or business, every facility 
that could be desired. The line will be composed of the fol- 
lowing boats—Kaickerbocker, Captain St. John; Rochester, 
Captain Houghton; South and North America; Columbia and 
the Curtis Peck. The other line will comprise the splemdid 
steamers Empire and Troy, as day boats. The commanders 


| are all gentlemen in the broadest sense of the term. If the 


above magnificent “floating palaces” are countenanced in 
preferenee to every paltry opposition which may be placed 


|| upon the river by some adventurer for the purpose of extor- 


tion, our word for it, that the public ot large will derive great 
benefit, in comfort and convenience. 


“Our Fastions” for April will be pronounced by every 
connoiseur of the arts, the most finished and unique of any 


|| plate that has yet ornamented the work. ‘ The Albania” and 


“The First Lost,” are engravings of deep interest and 
reflection. 

Music.—We bave received from J. L. Hewitt & Co., and 
Firth & Hall, several most admiruble compositions—* The 
Rising Sun,” words by Henry John Sharpe—music by Heary 
Russell. “Sleeping 1 dreamed, love’—music by W. V, 
Wallace—words by Mrs. M. E. Hewitt ;—this iady has repeat- 
edly coutributed several of the best poetical effusions to the 
Ladies’ Companion, that have ever appeared in its pages. 
“The Conscript’s Returu’’—the words translated by the same 


| lady. These pieces are presented to the public in a beautiful 
, and chaste style, reflecting great credit upon the publishers. 


Tur Orera—tHe DaaMa.—The taste for music in thiscowatry 
ix certainly in the ascendency. The 7talian Opera has suc- 
ceeded beyond the autieipations of its warmest admirers aad 
supporters. The operas produced bave been eminently suc- 
| cessful. Borghese and Majocehi are both chaste and beautiful 
singers. The acting ef Borghese, however, we corsider at 
times somewhat extravagarr—but it is of the halian school, and 
therefore fashionable, What slaves this simple word fashion 
' makes of its votaries! Fhe Park has re-opened ite doors, 
with bright prospects for the season, which possibly may be « 
a short one. Macready, Wallack, and the Sequin troupe, will 
all appear. The prices are reduced, and it is the intention te 
produce a series of intcresting and splendid dramas, inter- 
spersed occasionally with operatic pieces. If the latter course 
is pursued with energy, the Park may look forward to happier 


|| days. The Olympic is st\\; wending the “even tenor of its 


way,” regardless of rival extablishments. Mitchell's “ Cinde- 
relJa” has produced quite a sensation. Ht is well done, conside- 
ring the capacity of his house. 

Martin Cuuzztewit.—Lea & Blanchard.—This mirth- 
moving produetion of Boz progresses, sustaining the same 
interest which acquired for is that universol demand at its 


| commencement, 


Tue Inivminaveo Bisce.—This magnificent work has met 
with an unprecedented sale. ‘Phe first number was no sooner 
issued than the edition was exhausted. The same can be said 
of the second, although every precaution was taken to guard 
against disappomument to the subscribers. A fortune will bo 
realized from its publication. 
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EDITORS’ 


=—— 


ENGLAND.—For the information 
readers we annex a list of the “ Sovereigns of England,” with 
it is very valuable as a matter of 


Sovereicns 


or 


their individual reign : 
reference :— 


First, William the Norman: then, William his son; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard, and John. 
Next, Henry the third; Edwards, one, two, and three ; 
And again, after Richard, three Henries we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess ; 

Two Henries, sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 
Then, Jamie the Scotchman ; then Charles, whom they slew, 
Yet receiv’d, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Next Jamie the second ascended the throne ; 

Then William and Mary together came on : 

Till Anne, George and William all past, 

God sent us Vicroria,—may she long be the last! 


William I. : - . . . 1066 to 1087 
William II. : - - - - 1087 — 1100 
Henryl. - - - - - - 1100 — 1135 
Stephen : . : . . - 1135 — 1164 
Henry Ul. - - - : - : 1154 — 1189 
Richard I. - - - : - 1189 — 1199 
John - - : : : 1199 — 1216 
Henry lll. - - - - - - 1216 — 1272 
Edward 1. - - - - - 1272 — 1307 
Edward Il, - : . : - - 1307 — 1327 
Edward Il. : - - - - 1327 — 1377 
Richard Il. - - - - - 1377 — 1399 
Henry IV. - - - - - 1399 — 1413 
Henry V. - . - - - - 1413 — 142 
Henry VI. - - - - - 1422 — 1461 
Edward IV. - : - - - 1461 — 1483 
Edward V. : - - - - 1483 

Richard UL. - - - - 1483 — 1485 
Heary VI. . - - - - 1485 — 1509 
Heory VIIL. - - - - - 1509 — 1547 
Edward VI : : - - - 1547 — 1553 
Mary I. - - - - - - 1553 — 1558 
Elizabeth - - - - - 1558 — 1603 
James I. - - - - - - 1603 — 1625 
Charles I. - - - - - 1625 — 1649 
(Commonwealth - - - - 1649 — 1660) 
Charles IL. - - - - - 1660 — 1685 
James Il. - - - - - - 1685 — 1689 
William ILL. and Mary UH. - - 1689 — 1694 
(William LIL, alove - - - - 1694 — 1702) 
Anne . . . ° - - 1702 — 1714 
George I. - - - - - - 1714 — 1727 
George Il. - - - - - 1727 — 1760 
George Il. - - - - - 1760 — 1820 
George IV. - - - - - 1820 — 1830 
William IV. - - - - - 1830 — 1837 

VicToRia MDCCCXXXVII. 


Derence or tHe Wuics.—Harper & Brothers.—This work, 


although well written, 1s, as its title indicates, a one-sided || 


It does not, however, condemn the opponents of the 
It lauds to the skies many of the warmest Whig 
The following we quote as a specimen :— 


affair. 
Whigs. 


partizans. 


“Still, the Whigs will pardon much to Daniel Webster ;— 
more than to most other meu. They will pardon much for the 
sake of his past history: a history full of glorious remem- 
brances; redolent with the odor of Constitutional Liberty. 
They will not easily be driven to forget that, in the weary 
days of their adversity, his firm foot was planted upon their 
ramparte, nor withdrawn as long as danger threatened : that in 
the murky night when the enemy was creeping toward our 


Citadel, he stood faithful upon guard, with a constancy that | 


‘outwatched the Bear :’ that in the assault his voice of exhor- 
tation rung like a clarion: that in the mélée his stalwart form 
rode on the tide of battle where the heaviest biows were 
struck ; and whether the issue were defeat or victory they were 
ever accustomed to find him at hand ready to console or 
applaud. While such recollections cluster arouvd his name 
the Whigs will forgive much te Ceeur de Lion—forget much. 


They know his dogged, moody temper; his intractable self- | 


will; bis fretful waywardness. They have often seen these 


scowling on his broad brow, and flashing in the awakened fire | 
But they | 


of his eye :—seen them often, not without a sigh. 
know that his faults are not the faults of a temper which deals 
in dissimulation or meditates over schemes of treachery: the 
faults, rather, of a mind that will not brook delay, which has 
not trained itself to patience, which thinks of its hopes ‘not 
wisely, but too well.’ 

They will pardoa much to Daniel Webster.” 


of our || 


TABLE. 







Then again, in speaking of Mr. Clay, the author endeavors 
to be particularly eloquent, in relation to that distinguished 
statesman :— 


“ The time is nearly come when we shall raise our banner in 
another Presidential contest. We shall take care that there be 
no mistake in our men. In part, it may be said, we have 
already taken care of that. The Whigs, with one consent: 
with a unanimity, almost without parallel in history, have 
turned their eyes to one man in this nation who will, assuredly 
if Providence spares him for the coutest, be the Leader of our 
Host.—Even he The Dictator,.—the great Champion of Consti- 
tutional right,—the personation of every public Virtue,— 
genuine image of the Whig Sentiment—Tue Maw or rae 
Usion,—HENRY CLAY, will lead our Host. To him the 
hand of the general Whig Party poiots, as to our Cyuosure : 
Hand guided by the Heart of every Whig of the Land. 

Our adversaries, in reproach, call him Tae Dictator. We 
take the word, and will turn their reproach to honor.—Happy 
is it for that nation that holds within its confines one man, in 
whose sagacity and pure purpose there is such pervading faith 
that his counsel shall acquire the authority of a dictate; 
to whom such general trust abounds, that the volunteer public 
deference shall receive his advice as a parental command! 
Glorious reward of stuinless patriotism! Happy bomage to 
Wisdom and Virtue !—Dictator, such as this, the Country once 
had—but once. , 

What more enviable chaplet can be woven for man's brow 
than such atestimony? That Henry Clay, a private tiller of 
the soil; unostentatious citizen; with no official power; all 
the power of the Executive government,—the Gift-giving 
power—arrayed against him; simply attired in his own 
virtues, illustrated only by his deeds—should thus sway the 
affections of the Republic, thus move ‘ the wilderness of free 


minds !”—What richer memorial of a patriot’s worth than 
this?” 
We have come to the conclusion that the entire work, 


without taking sides ourselves, is a pretty fair exposé of the 
mechanism of party. 


Banos’ Lire or Arminius :—Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
i finely condensed summary of the life of the greut reformer, by 
James Nichols. The compiler, Dr. Bangs, has discharged his 
duties with no inconsiderable skill, who says in his preface 
that “It is nota little astonishing that so much apprehension 
| has prevailed respecting the seutiments of Arminius. He has 
been represented as denying original depravity, justification 
by grace through faith in the atoning merits of Jesus Christ, 
and other Scriptural truths, in so much that, as Mr. Wesley 
|| says, you might as well cry ‘mad dog,’ as to call a man an Ar- 
The work throughout is replete with interest. 


,” 


| minian. 


M’Cuttocn’s Gazetreer.—The Harpers have just issued 
the tenth number of this great work. It is one of the most 
| valuable Gazetteers that ever appeared from the press. Every 
person desirous of possessing information about the world at 
large, should have a copy in his library. 


| Greson’s Rome.—We spoke at some length of this admirable 
|| work, which is now in the course of publication by the Harpers, 
I in our last number; so much so, that we consider it only 
Hy necessary to state that the sixth number is now ready. The 
|| low price at which it is published, should secure the work an 
| extensive circulation. The notes are by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. 


Tue Grumpiter.—Harper & Brothers.—This is one of Miss 
| Ellen Pickering’s best works. It is replete with interest. It 
|| should be extensively read. The Grumbler forms one of the 


| . 
|| cheap series. 


Norice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
|| stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 
| May or November. All subscriptions expire, either with the 
|, April or October number. Persons receiving the frst number of 
a new volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole year, 
and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of every 
| subseriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by letter 








| post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not permit it to 
be forwarded to his address for several months after the year 
| has expired. No subscriptions can be transferred without the 
| consent of the office, otherwise the person first subscribiag, 7 
| heldjreeponsible. 
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information of our 
Sovereigns of England,” with 


a matter of 


SoverReicns ENGLAND.—For the 
readers we ann 
their 


reference :— 


or 





“xa list of the “ 






individual valuable 





reign it is very as 








First, William the Norman: then, William bis son ; 

Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard, and John. 

Next, Henry the third; Edwards, one, two, and three ; 

And again, after Richard, three Henries we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess ; 

Two Henries, sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 
Then, Jamie the Scotchman ; then Charles, whom they slew, 











Yet receiv’d, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 





Next Jamie the second ascended the throne ; 





Then William and Mary together came on : 
Till Aune, George and William all past, 







God sent us Vicroria,—may she long be the last! 













































































William I. : - - - - 1066 to 1087 
William IL. : . : . - 1087 — 1100 
Henryl. - - - - - 1100 — 1135 
Stephen - - : : - - 1135 — 1154 
Henry Il. - . - - - : 1154 — 1189 
Richard I. - - . - 1le9 — 1199 
John - - : . - : 1199 — 1216 
Henry lll. - - - - - - 12146 — 1272 
Edward L. . ° - - - 1272 — 1307 
Edward Il. - - - : : - 1307 — 1327 
Edward Il. - - - - - 1327 — 1377 
Richard Il. - - - - - 1377 — 1399 
Henry IV. - - - - 1399 — 1413 
j Heury V. - : - - - - 1413 — 142 
Henry VI. - - - - - 1422 — 1461 
Re Edward IV. - - - - - 1461 — 1483 
Edward V. : : - - - 1483 
Richard IL. . - - - 1483 — 1485 
Henry Vil. - - - - - 1485 — 1509 
Hienry VIIL. - - - - - 1509 — 1547 
Edward VI. - - - - - 47 — r 
Mary I. - - - - - - 1553 — 155: 
Elizabeth - - - - - 1558 — 1603 
James I. - - - - - - 1603 — 1625 
Charles I. - - - - - 1625 — 1649 
(Commonwealth - - - - 1649 — 1660) 
Charles IL - - - - - 1660 — 1685 
James II. - - - - - - 1685 — 1689 
William IIL and Mary I. - - 1689 — 1694 
(William LL, alone - - - - 1694 — 1702) 
Anne - - - - - - 1702 — 1714 
George I. - - - - - - 1714 — 1727 
George I. - - - - - 1727 — 1760 
George Il. - - - - - 1760 — 1820 
George IV. - - - - - 182) — 1830 
William IV. - - - - - 1830 — 1837 


VicTORIA MDCCCXXXVII. 


Derence or THe Wuics.—Hoarper & Brothers.—This work, 


affair. It does not, however, condemn the opponents of the 


Whigs. 


artizans. The following we quote as a specimen :-— 
o 


more than to most other meu. They will pardon much for the 
sake of his past history: a history full of glorious remem- 
brances; redolent with the odor of Constitutional Liberty. 
They will not easily be driven to forget that, is the weary 
days of their adversity, his firm foot was planted upon their 
ramparts, nor withdrawn as long as danger threatened : that in 
the murky night when the enemy was creeping toward our 
Citadel, he stood faithful upon guard, with a constancy that 


rode on 
struck ; and whether the issue were defeat or victory they were 
ever accustomed to find him at hand ready to console or 
applaud. While such recollections cluster arouvd his name 
the Whigs will forgive much to Cceur de Lion—forget much. 


will; bis fretful waywarduess. 
scowling on his broad brow, and flashing in the awakened fire 
of his eye :—seen them often, not without a sigh. 
know that his faults are not the faults of a temper which deals 
in dissimulation or meditates over schemes of treachery: the 
faults, rather, of a mind that will not brook delay, which has 
not trained itself to patience, which thinks of its hopes ‘ not 
wisely, but too well.’ 
They will perdoa much to Daniel Webster.” 


It lauds to the skies many of the warmest Whig | 


“Still, the Whigs will pardon much to Daniel Webster ;— || 


*‘outwatched the Bear :’ that in the assault his voice of exhor- | 
tation rung like a clarion: that in the méiée his stalwart form | 
the tide of battle where the heaviest biows were | 


They know his dogged, moody temper; his intractable self- | 
They have often seen these | 


But they | 


TABLE. 


Then again, in speaking of Mr. Clay, the author endeavors 
to be particularly eloquent, in relation to that distinguished 
statesman :— 


“ The time is nearly come when we shall raise our banner in 
another Presidential contest. We shall take care that there be 
no mistake in our men. In part, it may be said, we lien 
already taken care of that. The Whigs, with one consent: 
with a unanimity, almost without parallel in history, haye 
turned their eyes to one man in this nation who will, assuredly 
if Providence spares him for the coutest, be the Leader of our 
Host.—Even he The Dictator,—the great Champion of Consti 
tutional right,—the personation of every public Virtue 
genuine image of the Whig Sentiment—TxHe Man or THE 
Unton,—HENRY CLAY, will lead our Host. To him the 
hand of the general Whig Party poiots, as to our Cynosure 
Hand guided by the Heart of every Whig of the Land. 

Our adversaries, in reprouch, call him Tue Dictator. We 
take the word, and will turn their reproach to honor.—Happy 
is it for that nation that holds within its confines one man, in 
whose sagacity aud pure purpose there is such pervading faith 
that his counsel shall acquire the authority of a dictate; 
to whom such general trust abounds, that the volunteer public 
deference shall receive his advice as a parental command! 
Glorious reward of stainless patriotism! Happy homage to 
Wisdom and Virtue!—Dictator, such as this, the Country once 
had—but once. 7 

What more enviable chaplet can be woven for man's brow 
than such atestimony? That Henry Clay, a private tiller of 
the soil; unostentatious citizen; with no official power; all 
the power of the Executive government,—the Gift-giving 
power—arrayed against him; simply attired in his own 
virtues, illustrated only by his deeds—should thus sway the 
affections of the Republic, thus move ‘ the wildervess of free 
— richer memorial of a patriot’s worth than 
this?’ 


We 
without taking sides ourselves, is a pretty fair exposé of the 


have come to the conclusion that the entire work, 


mechanism of party. 


Banos’ Lire or Arminius :—Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
. finely condensed summary of the life of the great reformer, by 
James Nichols. The compiler, Dr. Bangs, has discharged his 
duties with po inconsiderable skill, who says in his preface 
that “It is not a little astonishing that so much apprehension 
He has 
been represented as denying original depravity, justification 
by grace through faith in the atoning merits of Jesus Christ, 
and other Scriptural truths, in so much that, as Mr. Wesley 
says, you might as well cry ‘mad dog,’as to call a man an Ar- 
The work throughout is replete with interest. 


has prevailed respecting the seutiments of Arminius. 


miuian.’ 

M’Cuttocn’s Gazetreer.—The Harpers have just issued 
the tenth number of this great work. It is one of the most 
valuable Gazetteers that ever appeared from the press. Every 
person desirous of possessing information about the world at 


large, should have a copy in his library. 


although well written, 1s, as its title indicates, a one-vided 


Grisson’s Rome.—We spoke at some length of this admirable 
work, which is now in the course of publication by the Harpers, 
in our last number; so much so, that we consider it ouly 


| 
|| necessary to state that the sixth number is now ready. The 
!| low price at which it is published, should secure the work an 

extensive circulation. The notes are by the Rev. H. H. 


Milman. 


Tue Gaumecer.—Harper & Brothers.—This is one of Miss 
It is replete with interest, It 
The Grumbler forms oue of the 


Ellen Pickering’s best works. 
should be extensively read. 
cheap series. 


| Nortice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
| stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 
May or November. All subscriptions expire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the frst number of 
a new volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole year, 
and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of every 
subscriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by letter 
post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not permit it to 
be forwarded to his address for several months after the year 
| has expired. No subscriptions can be transferred without the 
| consent of the office, otherwise the person first subscribing, # 


| 


\ heldrerponsible. 
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EDITORS’ 


Sovereicns ENGLAND.—For the information of our 
readers we annex a list of t!e “ Sovereigns of Eagland,” with 


a matter of 


oF 
their individual reign: it is very valuable as 
reference :— 


First, William the Norman: then, William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard, and John. 
Next, Henry the third; Edwards, one, two, avd three ; 
And again, after Richard, three Henries we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess ; 

Two Henries, sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 
Then, Jamie the Scotchman; then Charles, whom they slew, 
Yet receiv’d, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Next Jamie the second ascended the throne ; 

Then William and Mary together came on: 

Till Aune, George and William all past, 

God sent us Vicroria,—may she long be the last! 


1066 to 1087 
1087 — 1100 
1100 — 1135 
1135 — 1154 
1154 — 1189 


William I. : . ° . ‘ 
William II. . ° . d 
Heuryl. - - 

Stephen - ° ° © ‘ 
Henry Il. - : - . . 


Richard lL. - - - : - 1189 — 1199 
John - - - - - - 1199 — 1216 
Henry lll. - - - - - - 1216 — I? 
Edward IL. - - - - - 1272 — 1307 
Edward Il. - - - - - - 1307 — 1327 
Edward Ill. - - - - - 1327 — 1377 
Richard tl. - - - - - - isi7 — 1399 


1399 — 1413 
1413 — 1422 
1422 — 1461 
1461 — 1403 
1483 

1483 — 1485 
1485 — 1509 
1509 — 1547 
1547 -— 1553 


Henry IV. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Edward IV, 
Edward V. : ° ° ° a 
Richard Ill. + “« Be : 
Henry Vil. » ee ee 
Henry VIIL . * 
Edward Vi ° . . ‘ . 
Mary lI. - ° . e ‘ e 


1553 — 1558 
Elizabeth - - - - - 1558 — 1603 
James I. - - - - - 1603 — 1625 


1625 — 1649 
1649 — 1660) 
1660 — 1685 
1685 — 1689 


Charles I. - - - - - 
(Commonwealth - 
Charles IL. - - 

James I. 


William IIL. and Mary I. - - 1689 — 1694 
(William LIL, aloue - - . - 1694 — 1702) 
Anne - - - - - - 1702 — 1714 
George I. - - - - - - 1714 — 1727 
George Il. - - - - - 1727 — 1760 
George IIL. - - . - - 1760 — 1820 
George IV. . - - - - 1220 — 1830 
William IV. - . - - - 1830 — 1837 
VicTORIA MDCCCXXXVII. 


Derence or tHe Wuics.—Harper & Brothers.—This work. 
although well written, 1s, as its title indicates, a one-sided 
affair. It does not, however, condemn the opponents of the 
Whigs. It lauds to the skies many of the warmest Whig 
partizans. The following we quote as a specimen :— 


“Still, the Whigs will pardon much to Daniel Webster ;— 
more than to most other meu, They will pardon much for the 
sake of his past history: a history full of glorious remem- 
brances; redolent with the odor of Constitutional Liberty. 


They will not easily be driven to forget that, in the weary | 
days of their adversity, his firm foot was planted upon their | 


ramparts, nor withdrawn as long as danger threatened : that in 
the murky night when the enemy was creeping toward our 
Citadel, he stood faithful upon guard, with a constancy that 
‘ outwatched the Bear :’ that in the assault his voice of exhor- 


tation rung like a clarion: that in the mélée his stalwart form | 


rode on the tide of battle where the heaviest blows were 
struck ; and whether the issue were defeat or victory they were 
ever accustomed to find him at hand ready to console or 
applaud. While such recollections cluster arouvd his name 
the Whigs will forgive much to Cceur de Lion—forget much. 
They know his dogged, moody temper; his intractable self- 
will; bis fretful waywardness. They have often seen these 
scowling on his broad brow, and flashing in the awakened fire 
of his eye :—seen them often, not withouta sigh. But they 
know that his faults are not the faults of a temper which deals 
in dissimulation or meditates over schemes of treachery: the 
faults, rather, of a mind that will not brook delay, which has 


not trained itself to patience, which thinks of its hopes ‘ not |) 
wisely, but too well.’ 
They will pardoa much to Daniel Webster.” 


| Unton,—HENRY 





TABLE. 


Then again, in speaking of Mr, Clay, the author endeavors 
to be particularly eloquent, in relation to that distinguished 
statesman :-— 


“ The time is nearly come when we shall raise our banner in 
another Presidential contest. We shall take care that there be 
no mistake in our men. Io part, it may be said, we have 
already taken care of that. The Whigs, with one consent: 
with a unanimity, almost without parallel in history, have 
turned their eyes to one man in this nation who will, assuredly, 
if Providence spares him for the coutest, be the Leader of our 
Host.—Even he The Dictator,—the great Champion of Consti- 
tutional right,—the personation of every public Virtue,— 
genuine image of the Whig Sentiment—THe Maw or rue 
CLAY, will lead our Host. To him the 
hand of the general Whig Party points, as to our Cynosure: 
Hand guided by the Heart of every Whig of the Land. 

Our adversaries, in reproach, callhim Tue Dictator. We 
take the word, and will turn their reproach to honor.—Happy 
is it for that nation that holds within its confines one man, in 
whose sagacity and pure purpose there is such pervading faith 
that his counsel shall acquire the authority of a dictate; 
to whom such general trust abounds, that the volunteer public 
deference shall receive his advice as a parental command! 
Glorious reward of stainless patriotism! Happy homage to 
Wisdom and Virtue !—Dictator, such as this, the Country once 
had—but once. . 

What more enviable chaplet can be woven for man's brow 
than such atestimony? That Henry Clay, a private tiller of 
the soil; unostentatious citizen; with no official power; all 
the power of the Executive government,—the Gift-giving 
power—arrayed against him; simply attired in his own 
virtues, illustrated only by his deeds—should thus sway the 
affections of the Republic, thus move ‘ the wilderness of free 
ee richer memorial of a patriot’s worth than 
this?’ 


| We have come to the conclusion that the entire work, 
without taking sides ourselves, is a pretty fair exposé of the 
mechanism of party. 


Bancs’ Lire or Arminius :—Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
, finely condensed summary of the life of the greut reformer, by 


} 


James Nichols. The compiler, Dr. Bangs, has discharged his 
duties with no inconsiderable skill, who says in his preface 

| that “It is not a little astonishing that so much apprehension 
has prevailed respecting the sentiments of Arminius. He has 
been represented as denying original depravity, justification 
by grace through faith in the atoning merits of Jesus Christ, 
and other Scriptural truths, in so much that, as Mr. Wesley 
says, you might as well cry ‘mad dog,’ as to call a man an Ar- 

The work throughout is replete with interest. 


minian.’ ” 


M’Cuttocn’s GazeTTeer.—The Harpers have just issued 
the tenth number of this great work. It is one of the most 
valuable Gazetteers that ever appeared from the press. Every 
person desirous of possessing information about the world at 
large, should have a copy in his library. 


Gisson’s Rome.—We spoke at some length of this admirable 
work, which is now in the course of publication by the Harpers, 
in our last number; so much so, that we consider it ouly 
|| necessary to state that the sixth number is now ready. The 


| jow price at which it is published, should secure the work an 


extensive circulation. The notes are by the Rev. H. H. 


Milman. 

Tae Gaumecer.—Harper & Brothers.—This is one of Miss 
Ellen Pickering’s best works. It is replete with interest. It 
should be extensively read. The Grumbier forms ove of the 


|| cheap series. 


| Norice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences 1 
May or November. All subscriptions expire, either with the 
|, April or October number. Persons receiving the frst number of 
a new volume, are cousidered as subscribers for the whole year, 
and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of every 
subscriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by letter 
post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not permit it to 
be forwarded to bis address for several months after the year 
has expired. No subscriptions cap be transferred without the 
consent of the office, otherwise the person first subscribing, # 


\ heldwreeponsible. 


i| 
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